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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: WHEN THE COLLECTING EIRE BURNS DIMLY 


Harry E. Salyards 

It happens to most all of us: after a period of intense acquisitive activity, the passion cools; 
we no longer desire to pursue additional examples for a particular collection. There are a number 
of perfectly legitimate reasons for this, and after forty-plus years of collecting, I believe I’ve felt 
them all at one time or another. 

Interests change. People fall out of love with a particular series. Additional knowledge 
may play a role; it’s hard to get excited about paying thousands of dollars for that mint red 1914-D 
Lincoln cent, or that 1916 Standing Liberty Quarter, or any mint state Morgan Dollar, once you 
realize how many hundreds or even thousands of them are “out there.” You begin to appreciate the 
difference between “rarity” as created by demand, and real Rarity as constituted by supply. 

Economics change. Enough other people have gotten involved in collecting a given series 
that the Semi-Keys are now priced at three times what you previously paid for some of the Keys— 
and they are simply not “worth” that kind of money to you. 

Priorities change. Perhaps it’s an educational opportunity for one of your children, or the 
chance to purchase a particular property, or just the need for cash for a new enterprise— regardless 
of the particular circumstance, the net effect is that it becomes faintly ridiculous to have all these 
assets tied up in coins, locked up in a bank vault accomplishing nothing. 

Maybe accomplishing is the key. As long as you feel that you are accomplishing 
something in your collecting, you stay the course. Once that sense of a work-in-progress 
evaporates, you’re out of the game— the old game, the relatively automatic one in which you pursue 
this or that because it’s next on “The List”— even if that list isn’t of your own making, but the 
legacy of men long dead. You fill holes because they’ve been defined for you as “necessary” to 
fill— which they aren’t, of course. Collecting is noi— should not— he about Compulsion. That can 
be as personally and financially devastating as any other compulsion. 

You have the potential to collect in any fashion you wish, or not to collect at all. You may 
wake up some morning and realize that you’re like a lopsided tree, all askew in one direction, 
straining to get the living sap out to the end of a tangle of barely-alive branches. When that 
happens. I’d say, prune yourself back. Chop out the dead wood. Get back to the living core of 
your collecting interest, and see where that takes you. You may find yourself sinking a new tap 
root into the history, the particular combination of circumstances, that gave birth to one particular 
coin. You may find yourself disposing of die states, die varieties, even runs of dates, recognizing 
that these fashions of collecting are relatively recent, after all, judged by the ages-old panorama of 
numismatics— in favor of certain Representative Coins, as Emerson selected Representative Men. 

Or you may find yourself going down a new collecting road entirely. Either way, it’s O.K. 
“Collecting” and “Collegial” come from the same root word, after all. On any chosen road, there 
will be new fellow travelers to discover. And in the end, those friendships will be worth more 
than any tangible object you’re fortunate enough to aequire. 


5|C ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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The Strawberry Leaf Cents - A Reply 

John M. Kleeberg 

The Strawberry Leaf Cents have been the subject of much study and debate ever since the 
1860s. The issues are exhaustively discussed in my 1996 article, and the interested reader is 
referred to that (Kleeberg 1996). I argued that the Strawberry Leaf Cents were contemporary 
counterfeits of the 1790s. Craig Sholley has questioned my research, and asserts that the 
Strawberry Leaf Cents are genuine products of the U.S. Mint, and not counterfeits of the period. 
Open debate often clarifies such questions - hence this reply. 

I. The Self-Inflicted Fatal Wound in Sholley’s Argument. 

Shelley’s major point is. 

When a worn cent is compared to a cent in much finer condition, the features on the worn 
cent will often appear different from those on the finer cent (because of wear), when they 
are actually the same. 

From this he develops a conclusion: 

Wear led Kleeberg astray. Kleeberg looked at the worn Strawberry Leaf Cents and 
concluded that the punches were different from those on genuine wreath cents from the 
Mint. But the punches are the same. Therefore, the Strawberry Leaf Cents are genuine. 

Sholley compares a fine S-7 and a heavily worn S-7, and argues that the punches on it look 
different when they are actually the same. 

This contention cuts both ways. Let us accept for the sake of argument that wear can lead the 
eye astray so that letters that are actually identical will appear to be different. But the inverse of 
this argument is just as valid; wear can lead the eye astray so that letters that are actually 
different, will appear to be identical. If we accept Sholley’s argument that wear causes the eye to 
make such a mistake, there is absolutely no reason why one conclusion (letters look different, but 
are really identical) should be preferred to another (letters look identical, but are really different). 
Yet Sholley concludes that the Strawberry Leaf Cents are genuine because the letter and device 
punches match those on genuine Mint products. If we accept Sholley’s argument that it is 
impossible to match letters and devices on worn coins, how could he reach this conclusion? 

So upon careful examination of Sholley’s argument, we see that he did not prove the conclusion 
he thought he had. His conclusion was, “The Strawberry Leaf Cents are genuine Mint product, 
and Kleeberg’s argument that they are contemporary counterfeits is totally disproved.” This is not 
what Sholley’s argument does. Sholley’s argument actually leads to the conclusion, “Because the 
Strawberry Leaf Cents are so worn, there is no way we can tell whether they are genuine Mint 
product or not.” It is a Pyrrhonist conclusion - all it states is that the matter is uncertain, and we 
will never be able to tell. 
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II. The Device Punch Problem. 


Sholley has revived an argument that originated with Dr. Thomas Hall (Kleeberg 1996, 49) that the 
strawberry leaves on the Strawberry Leaf Cents are punch-linked to other wreath cents. He 
argues that the strawberry leaves on the wreath of S-7 and 1793 NC-3 are punch-linked with each 
other. He has blundered into one of the most vexatious questions of early Mint history, namely, 
when the Mint began to use device punches. I will distinguish here between two types of device 
punches - a device punch proper, which will be the head of Liberty or an entire wreath or eagle - 
and a device element punch, which would be a leaf on a wreath or a feather on an eagle. 

In 1845, J. L. Riddell of the New Orleans Mint described the nineteenth century ideal of mint 
operation; 

The following, at the present day, is the most approved method of preparing dies for 
coinage: The artist, in the first place, engraves many of the objects to be represented on 
the coin upon distinct steel punches, such as the bust, figures, letters and items that are 
repeated in the legend, coat of arms, &c. With these he proceeds to make female dies, 
similar to those used in coining, finishing the same, and adding thereto by engraving: a 
work altogether that for a single pair of dies, sometimes occupies many months. When 
completed, the steel is hardened, and thus is made a pair of original dies. The impressions 
are then communicated by great pressure, careful annealing, pressure again, the pressing 
and annealing being successively many times repeated, until the whole designs are 
perfectly transferred, resembling in steel the coins to be formed. Thus a pair of king dies to 
be used in stamping gold or silver. The impression in the female dies having been made 
perfect, a steel punch is used to add probably the last figure of the date, and another punch 
perhaps for a mint mark. The whole surface of the female dies is then ground very slightly 
convex and polished; after which they are hardened and again polished. 

It may be inferred from their coins for the last forty years, that the French and English 
pursue the foregoing plan or others equally systematic. Those coins are very rarely 
counterfeited. The mint of the United States has also pursued a like regular system in the 
production of dies since the year 1836, although there have occasionally been changes in 
the original dies. It is hence easy to detect any counterfeits of the coins dated since. 
Previous to that date dies were much more irregularly produced, and as a consequence 
many counterfeits, especially of the Half Dollar, have been made and put in circulation, 
which the ordinary observer cannot well distinguish from those which are good. (Riddell 
1845; Davignon 1996, 3-4). 

So the post-1836 system of creating dies was as follows: 

1. Device punches, device element punches, and letter and numeral punches are used to 
create an original, or queen die (wrong reading concave). This takes many months. 

2. The queen die is used to create a king hub (right reading convex - Riddell confusingly 
calls it a die), that has all the elements of the finished coin, except the last numeral in the 
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date. Sometimes the last two digits in the date would be omitted; sometimes the entire 
date, and the entire date would be added to the maidservant dies using a date logotype. 

3. The king hub is used to create female, or maidservant dies (wrong reading concave). A 
numeral punch adds the last figure in the date. 

4. The maidservant dies strike the actual coins (right reading convex). 

From 1793 onwards the U.S. Mint had been working to attain this system. But it never achieved it 
until 1 836. Elias Boudinot told Congress in 1 795 that the duties of the engraver were 

The raising and furnishing all punches that are requisite for the completion of the dies, the 
engraving and sinking all original dies, and raising all hubbs [sic] that are struck out of the 
dies. (Kleeberg 1996, 52) 

So in 1795 Boudinot envisioned the task of the engraver as preparing punches, the queen dies 
(original dies as he called them), and the king hubs. But Riddell tells us that this system was not 
achieved until 1836. The Mint slowly worked towards this system and gradually achieved different 
elements of it. 

A good example of the coins produced by the ideal nineteenth century system is the abundant 
Ships, Colonies, and Commerce tokens of the Canadian series. The Ships, Colonies, and 
Commerce tokens are attributed according to a variety system developed by Dr. Lees. But if you 
look carefully at these tokens, you will find that some tokens of the same Lees variety will have 
totally different die breaks. In other words, Lees’ die study is a die study of the queen dies, not of 
the maidservant dies. We consider a true die study to be one which comprises the maidservant 
dies. This phenomenon does not occur in the early date large cents. You do not find dies that are 
to all intents and purposes the same, but which have different die cracks. The early date cent dies 
are very distinct. This shows that the queen die system, despite Boudinot’s wishes, was not being 
used in the early US Mint. 

Breen argued that Joseph Wright succeeded in making a device punch for the bust of Liberty in 
1793, when the manufacture of the cap cents began. I am unconvinced of this, but it is certain 
that by 1797 the Mint was using a device punch for the bust of Liberty - that is indicated by the 
gash on the cheek of Liberty on the obverse of varieties S-122, S-123, 1797 NC-2, and 1797 NC-3 
(Kleeberg 1996, 50-52). My theory is that some time in 1794 the Mint succeeded in using a 
device punch, and the lower relief of the heads of 1795 indicates when the use of the device 
punch begins. The device punch was impressed directly into the maidservant dies. The Mint had 
not yet succeeded in creating queen dies and king hubs. 

Research by Clyde Hubbard and others has shown that the Mexico City Mint was using both 
device punches and device element punches from the mid-eighteenth century onwards. This has 
been very nicely demonstrated in Hubbard and O’Harrow’s work on the Mexican hook neck eagle 
coins of the 1 820s (Hubbard and O’Harrow 1 997). But Mexico City had a strong claim to be the 
most advanced mint in the world in the late eighteenth century. Some mints in the United States 
did succeed in developing device punches. Device punches were used to make Connecticut and 
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Vermont coppers. But although the Philadelphia Mint did have some personnel interlinks with the 
New Jersey coiners (Cox, Harper, and Ogden - Kleeberg 1996, 53), it appears to have had none 
with the more sophisticated mints in New England. Furthermore, although the New England mints 
were technologically advanced, their artistic achievement was limited. The Confederation mints 
produced caricatures rather than true portraits. Buell’s draped bust left for the Connecticut 
coppers has a pop eyed appearance; the Vermont obverse varieties Bressett 10 through 16 have 
eye sockets that appear to have no eyes in them (Carlotto 1998). The US Mint created obverses 
that are portraits rather than caricatures: even detailed facial features can be distinguished, such 
as the pupil of the eye, the eye lids, and the ear lobe. 

Sholley’s argument that the Strawberry Leaf Cents are punch linked with Mint product cents 
through strawberry leaf punches only works if the Mint was also using device element punches. 
Breen is the extremist on the device punch theory, and even he only argues that device punches 
in 1793 were used for 1) the chain device; and 2) the head of Liberty on the cap cents (Breen 
1988, 177, 181). Although an undated private Breen letter has been quoted as saying that the 
strawberry leaves themselves punch link (Pollock 1994, 17), Breen never repeated this claim in 
the published articles and books where he articulated his device punch theory. 

The theory that the strawberry leaves on the obverse and reverse of the cents punch link with the 
leaves on the “vine and bar” edges is far-fetched. The leaves on the vine and bar edges are 
incuse (concave); those on the obverse and reverse are convex. So if we accept for a moment 
that the strawberry leaves were created using punches, punches could not be used to create the 
designs on the milling stamps (the milling stamps impart the edge decoration to the planchets), 
because that would then result in convex strawberry leaves on the edges, not incuse (concave) 
leaves. 

Sholley contends that he has found a match between a strawberry leaf on the reverse of 1793 
NC-3 and the reverse of S-7. (Ironically, here he uses the same technique for which he has 
criticized me - he compares an S-7 cent in superb condition with a low grade Strawberry Leaf 
Cent.) But if the strawberry leaves were created using punches, one match is not enough. All the 
strawberry leaves would have to match. That is not the case. Compare the strawberry leaf below 
the I of AMERICA on the reverse of the Atwater cent (S-5), with that below the N of UNITED, in 
Jack Collins’ fine photograph in Breen’s Encyclopedia (Breen 1988, 180). The left arm of the leaf 
below the I is thick; the left arm of the leaf below the N is small. They are not from the same 
punch. Furthermore, look at the leaves below the bust of Liberty on the normal wreath cents. 
Every leaf is different, often so different that they give their names to different types (“narrow leaf 
type”). If the Mint were making leaves with device element punches, every leaf would match. A 
very careful engraver can make a few leaves so similar that they fool the human eye into thinking 
they are identical, when they are not. This is what has happened to Sholley. He believes that the 
matches are because of punch linkage, when they are actually the result of careful engraving. 

Sholley says that he also relies on computer graphic overlays. But computer graphic overlays do 
not decide a matter definitely any more than overlaying photographic negatives. Some of the 
underlying design will jut over the overlaid outline; and some will not fill it out entirely. In the end, 
it is a judgment call of the eye as to which differences are material, and which can be ignored. 
Computer graphic overlays are a fancy way of saying, “They look the same to me.” Sholley 
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admits as much in his choice of verb - “Computer graphic overlays show” - to his eye, not to 
mine. 

The economics of the period made it improbable that the mint was using device element punches. 
Crucible steel was valuable and scarce; labor, as indicated by the low wages for many mint 
workers, was abundant. It defies credibility to believe that the Mint created a special punch for the 
strawberry leaf design, used it only for a few months in 1793, and never used it again. 

We must also look at what punch technology of the period could and could not accomplish. The 
Mint obtained its letter punches from typefounders like Jacob Bay and Frederick Geiger (Julian 
1996, 24), and if the Mint had used device element punches, they would have come from 
typefounders as well. So device element punches would have resembled eighteenth century 
printer’s ornaments. These were often elaborate curlicues and arabesques (Newman 1991, 77). 
Although they often depict leaves and flowers, they are outlines of the flower, curling leaves and 
vines. The printers’ ornaments do not show the full leaf, with its veins - the way the strawberry 
and laurel leaves are depicted on the cent. Paper money allows us to compare the full, careful 
treatment of the veins and details of leaves when the picture is engraved, as opposed to the 
stylized treatment from letterpress type. The engraved style may be seen on South Carolina 
notes - the $4 note of December 23, 1776, and the $80 note of February 8, 1779. The stylized 
letterpress style may be seen on the one penny notes of the Bank of North America of August 6, 
1789. Stack’s Americana Sale Catalog of January 16-18, 2001 has plates of all three notes (lots 
2233, 2240, and 2249). These notes indicate that United States technology of the 1790s could 
not produce punches to make the delicately veined strawberry and laurel leaves we know. This 
type of art was, however, well within the reach of a skilled engraver. The delicate veins of the 
strawberry and laurel leaves indicate that they must have been engraved by hand, and not made 
with punches. 


III. Edges and bust design. 

Sholley claims that he found that the edges of the Strawberry Leaf Cents and the wreath cents 
“match perfectly.” This is not what I found. I carefully trained my eye to recognize a specific 
milling stamp pattern of the vine and bars design. I found that, on the wreath cents, there is a 
circular depression among one set of the bars - this would correspond to a raised lump on the 
milling stamp. I would locate this depression, get two edges lined up, and then see how they 
matched. They would match perfectly - bars that slanted up to the right on the one, would slant 
up to the right on the other, and each leaf matched. But I did not find this to be the case on the 
Strawberry Leaf Cents. Their edges lacked the circular depression, and I could not make them 
line up. If Sholley were to re-examine the edges with adequate care, he might well reach this 
same conclusion. 

A digression - 1 have also compared the ANS S-79 (the reeded edge) with a 1796 quarter dollar, 
and I found that those edges matched up. 

Sholley treats my bust design argument rather dismissively. “The heads and bows were hand cut; 
none of them match.” He ignores a major design difference. In every cent of 1793, the bust of 
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Liberty ends in a point at the lower right. This applies to the chain cents, the wreath cents, and 
the caps. The only exception to this is the Strawberry Leaf Cents. Instead of ending in a point, 
the lower right part of the bust is rounded. 


IV. How Sholley’s own Work Proves that the Strawberry Leaf Cents are Counterfeit. 

Sholley’s contention about device element punch identities has to be thrown out - the Mint did not 
make leaves with device element punches in 1793. Sholley’s argument that I was led astray by 
comparing coins in superb condition to low grade coins cuts both ways; if one cannot be certain of 
punch differences when one looks at low grade coins, then one cannot be certain of punch 
identities either. The matter comes down to whether the reader trusts my eye or Sholley’s eye. I 
say the letter punches on the Strawberry Leaf Cents do not match genuine wreath cents; and 
Sholley says they do. I say that the edges of the Strawberry Leaf Cents do not match the edges 
of genuine wreath cents; and Sholley says they do. 

At this point the scales are tipped in favor of counterfeits by some evidence that Sholley himself 
has developed. Sholley measured about 30 wreath cents, and found that the diameters ranged 
from 1.066 to 1.114 inches. The Strawberry Leaf Cents that he measured were 1.062 to 1.065 
inches. Sholley then says that the Strawberry Leaf Cents are “allowing for wear, well within the 
range of the known diameters for this type of cent.” This is a remarkable sentence, because it 
says the exact opposite of what his numbers show. Sholley has told us that as part of this study 
he looked at “25 lower grade S-5s through S-9s.” The 30 wreath cents he measured must include 
many lower grade ones. Even after measuring these low grade cents, the Strawberry Leaf Cents 
are not “well within” the range; they are outside it. 

As part of this study I measured nineteen wreath cents and one Strawberry Leaf Cent in the ANS 
collection. Sholley publishes four diameters, and I included these by multiplying his inches by 
25.4. My results were as follows; the three Strawberry Leaf Cents are starred: 

(millimeters) 

26.50-26.74 1 

26.75- 26.99 1 + 1* 

27- 27.24 5 + 1* 

27.25- 27.49 7 

27.5- 27.74 3 

27.75- 27.99 0 

28- 28.24 1* 

28.25- 28.49 1 

28.5- 28.74 2 

There are problems with combining two separate measuring systems and measurements by 
different people using different instruments. But this shows that the Strawberry Leaf Cents are 
outliers. Wreath cents bunch around the 27.25 millimeter diameter mark. But the Strawberry Leaf 
Cents spread out ail over the lot. 
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Most wreath cents fall within the range of 21 -27.1 A millimeters. Two of the Strawberry Leaf Cents 
are outside that range - one is bigger, one is smaller. Only one falls within it. Contrary to 
Sholley’s contention that I am “quite wrong,” my study shows that wreath cents were carefully 
controlled for diameter, and that the Strawberry Leaf Cent diameters are more variable than the 
wreath cents. 

The two wreath cents that measured 28.5 millimeters lead to an interesting conclusion. Both of 
these cents were heavily worn. Sholley seems to believe that when coins are worn, the metal has 
rubbed off and disappeared - so a worn coin will have a smaller diameter than a coin in superb 
condition. But anyone who has weighed many coins (and I have weighed thousands) will agree 
that wear has very little effect on weight - so the metal does not disappear. But this study 
indicates that wear may have an effect on diameter. When a coin is rubbed, it flattens out like a 
pancake, and its diameter expands. Metals are malleable; under pressure, they move, they “flow.” 
As the coins jingle against each other in a pocket, the metal gets squashed and the diameter gets 
larger. This will explain why Sholley, who measured more low grade cents than I did, found that 
the range of diameters was higher than that of the Strawberry Leaf Cents; whereas I found that 
the diameters were smaller, and the Strawberry Leaf Cents were within the total range (although 
outside the peak). 

So the really suspicious Strawberry Leaf Cent in the chart above is not the outlier that measures 
28 millimeters (the Saltus-ANS example). The cents that indicate that the Strawberry Leaf Cents 
have to be counterfeit are the two that measure 27 millimeters or less. Given their very worn 
condition, if they were genuine, they would have to measure more than that - because the metal 
would have been squashed and the diameter would have expanded. 

The more we look at the Strawberry Leaf Cents, the more we realize they are outliers. Their busts 
are rounded at the end, they do not end in a point. The diameters are outliers. The edges and 
the letter punches do not match. And then there are those weird strawberry leaves below the 
bust. If we look at this evidence rationally and fairly, contemporary counterfeit is the explanation 
that best fits the facts. 


V. The Importance of the Strawberry Leaf Cents. 

Coin World commented in its article of May 29, 2000, “if the coins aren’t even U.S. Mint products, 
few could then argue they’d be worth more than passing consideration.” I disagree. It is true that 
Strawberry Leaf Cents have a very unprepossessing appearance. Look upon a group of 
Strawberry Leaf Cents and low grade counterfeit halfpence, and you will see a subtle gray, a rich 
brown, or a bold ebony - together with blendings of these not elsewhere matched in nature save 
perhaps among slag heaps, coal stockpiles, and bricks of lignite. But contemporary counterfeits 
have an importance that many Mint issues do not. They circulated actively. There are some Mint 
issues - e.g. seated Liberty dollars - that circulated very little. Counterfeits circulate more than 
genuine coins, because people have an incentive to get rid of them as quickly as possible and 
pass them on to the next sucker. For many people, the attraction of coins - and large cents in 
particular - is that when you handle them, you are handling history. Many collectors like to 
imagine one of the famous figures of the early Republic using the large cents before them. This 
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certainly would be true of counterfeit coins. We can easily imagine Alexander Hamilton trying to 
pass off a Strawberry Leaf Cent on Thomas Jefferson. Aaron Burr probably spent nothing but 
Strawberry Leaf Cents. I will always agree that the Strawberry Leaf Cents can proudly and 
unequivocally take their place amongst the ranks of the most important coins {Coin World, May 
29, 2000). They just do not happen to be coins from the U.S. Mint. 

I have always considered counterfeit cents one of the most interesting parts of the large cent 
series, and given the high price that the 1848 small date cent commands - a cent that everyone 
agrees is counterfeit - a lot of people agree with me. One of my first introductions to large cents 
involved overhearing Del Bland and Walter Breen discussing the 1818 endless wreath counterfeit 
that turned up at the Seattle ANA convention, and pulling down Del’s plated Maris from the shelf 
to find the reference. At the time (August 1990) I had no idea what they were talking about, but I 
committed the conversation to memory, thinking that some day I would understand it. At that point 
the Maris coin had not been seen since 1886. Eight years after that conversation, I was holding 
that very cent in my hand - now known as the Maris-Ringo-Terranova specimen (Terranova 
2000 ). 

My interest in the Strawberry Leaf Cent was piqued one December day when Del Bland and I 
were stuck on a bus for several hours in the middle of a blizzard, as we made our way from 
Washington Heights down to the New York International Coin Convention. I know nothing about 
basketball, so I had to spend several hours talking about large cents. I asked Del why one should 
study large cents, when all the dies had been identified and all the mysteries solved. He said, 
“Well, there are a couple of mysteries that have not been solved - the Strawberry Leaf Cent for 
example...” 


Appendix: Are the Strawberry Leaf Cents Fakes of the 1860s? 

Sholley dismisses this argument by Eric Newman with rather less care than it deserves. I 
personally do not believe they are fakes of the 1860s made by re-engraving real cents because of 
1) pedigree, which I showed could be traced back to 1845, and 2) the obverse die linkage 
between the four examples and the reverse die linkage among the three NC-3s. Sholley 
misstates my conclusion in this part of the article, saying that I have argued that the reverses are 
punch-linked. He has misunderstood my argument. I believe that NO punches whatsoever were 
used to make the Strawberry Leaf Cents, so they cannot be punch linked in any way, shape or 
form. My argument is that the cents were die-linked - all four through an obverse die link, and 
three of them through a reverse die link. 

Sholley goes on to say about Newman’s argument. 

First, while the technology to perform the suggested operation certainly existed from the 
later part of the 20*^ century on, it did not exist 140 years ago. Secondly, the fact remains 
he is still proposing the tooling of already rare varieties - this is silly. 

The history of the creation of phony rare cent varieties is a complex story. Perhaps the best 
known examples are the cents retooled by William Smith of Ann Street in New York; another man. 
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Breschemin in Philadelphia, did the same (Smith 1992a-c). Sometimes metal would be added by 
electrotype deposits - this appears to be the technique used to create some of the “What’sits” 
known to the colonial collectors (Kleeberg and Trudgen 1995). Finally, one of the most famous of 
all fakes is the Crosby 3-B - where another chain cent was tooled and a bit of copper wire added 
to create a second Chain Ameri. reverse (Neiswinter 1996, 9). The Crosby 3-B shows that the 
technology did exist; and it also shows that fakers of the period would tool already rare varieties. 
There is no way that such an argument can be dismissed with words like, “this is silly.” Newman’s 
argument must fail because of pedigrees and die-linkage; but Sholley’s counter-arguments are ill- 
considered. 
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Rod Burress EAC#109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH, 45215 513-771-0696 

For Sale 

#4 Soft Jewelers Brush $6.50 each 

Jewelers Tissue 4X4 inch sheets box of 1000 $7.00 pkg of 250 &2.50 

Xylol 4oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 

Acetone 4oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 
Wooden Stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1000 

Blue Ribbon Coin Conditioner Sorry - I do not have any more 
Cast Iron Notary Machine unconverted for the do-it-yourselfer $16.00 

Heavy Duty 281b Kraft 2X2 Coin Envelopes colors gray, white, brown 

pkg of 100 $3.25 box of 800 $21.00 send SASE for sample 
Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interior Fit inside 
standard 2X2 Coin Envelopes SASE for sample $25.00 pkg of 100 
VIGOR lOX Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics best glass 
on market to my knowledge for its size and price 

extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $39.00 each with cord 
Attribution Guide for Matron Head Cents 1816-1835 $5.00 approx 37pgs 

Superior Galleries Auction Catalogues Please call or write. 

Add $4.25 per order ($5.00 western states) for shipping. Shipping by UPS - 
You must give a street address. 


************* 
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Calculating Mintages; The Grand Illusion 

Craig Sholley 


In the past several issues of Penny-Wise , Bill Eckberg has presented a most interesting method 
for calculating the mintages of half cents. As a basis for his method, Eckberg presented two 
underlying principles: 

1 . A sample based on coins auctioned via the Internet auction site eBay is a random sample of 
the extant population of half cents. 

2. The surviving population of half cents is directly proportional to the original mintage, i.e., the 
dates/varieties in the surviving population are in the same ratio as originally minted. 

Using these concepts, Eckberg then employs the emission sequence and a statistical test called 
the Chi-square test to match his sample data to the deliveries of half cents contained in the 
Treasurer’s account book, thus providing us with mintages for the various varieties. 

Since Eckberg’ s calculations rely on the emission sequence, a third, but unspoken, principle 
underlying his theory is that the emission sequence is known and definitive. 

Now, Eckberg’ s arguments not only sound good, but he does present a quite convincing 
discussion and analysis. Unfortunately, while sounding good, his underlying principles fall apart 
under serious investigation. For the purposes of this discussion. I’ll address Eckberg’s principle 
of proportional survivorship and the validity of the emission sequence. 

The Fallacy of Proportional Survivorship 

One of the major problems with the method Eckberg uses to determine the mintages of the 
various varieties is the question of whether the extant population has been so skewed away from 
the original population by years of circulation and melting that there is no way of matching the 
sample to the original mintages. In several articles Eckberg has presented some very convincing 
data and calculations showing that the extant population is directly proportional to the original 
mintages. However, as we’ll see from both the Mint records and his own data, his principle of 
proportional survivorship simply isn’t true. 

In his article How many Half Cents Are There ?^, Eckberg first offered the postulate of direct 
proportionality. In this same article he also noted that he has found too many 1 855 half cents: 

The 1855 is also very common despite a mintage of less than 57,000. It is over-represented in 
the database, appearing almost twice as often as expected based on its mintage relative to the 
other varieties in the series. 


' Penny-Wise , July 2000. 
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Now, despite his own data clearly showing that survivorship is not always directly proportional 
to the original mintage, Eckberg then engaged in an incredible act of hubris. Being aware that 
Mint Director James Ross Snowden stated that most of the 1857 half cents were melted^ and that 
this would cause serious problems for his theory, Eckberg attempted to somewhat obliquely 
dispute this by stating; 

All other Coronet half cents survive in proportion to their original mintage. This strongly argues 
against the notion that there was any selective melting of Coronet half cents. 

In his follow-up article in the September 2000 issue of Penny-Wise , Rarities and Hoard Coins - 
1825 - 1857 Half Cents, Eckberg noted that the 1849, 1850, 1856, and 1857 half cents, which all 
have very similar mintages, also have the same estimated survivorship - about 2000 pieces each. 
Realizing that there really shouldn’t be 2000 surviving 1857s if Snowden’s statement is correct, 
Eckberg became more pointed and direct in his refutation: 

These data also show that if Snowden’s report is reliable, the coins melted at the Mint in 1857 
were of multiple vintages that included some 1857s. 

From this statement Eckberg apparently feels that a quantity of half cents was reported to the 
Mint Director as being melted and Snowden incorrectly interpreted them as being 1857s. This 
misinterpretation may be due to Eckberg not having read the original Snowden statement, but 
rather the brief excerpt presented in Breen’s half cent book, which Eckberg references. Whatever 
the reason, the real point is that despite his own aforementioned contrary data, Eckberg persists 
in trying to dispute the direct statement of the one person who should have been keenly aware of 
what was going on - the Mint Director himself! And as we’ll shortly see from the original quote 
and the supporting Mint records, Eckberg made a very serious mistake. 

Concerning the 1857 coppers, Snowden stated:^ 

In the year 1857, the old familiar coppers disappear from among our authorized coins. They 
continued to be coined during the month of January, in which time 333,456 cents and 35,180 half 
cents were struck. The latter were nearly all retained in the Mint, and subsequently melted up, 
this denomination having been abolished by the same law that authorized the nickel for the 
copper cent. 

Now, Snowden had good reason to be acutely aware of the situation regarding the “old coppers”. 
Since the early 1850s, Snowden had complained that the price of copper had risen to the point 
that the Mint was barely breaking even on the cents and half cents. In the 1854 Mint Report, 
Snowden recommended the adoption of a small size bronze cent and the abolishment of the half 
cent, which he said was useless. 


^ James Ross Snowden, The Mint Manual of Coins of All Nations, Philadelphia, 1860, pp. 1 14 - 115. 
' Ibid. 
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In 1856 a bill was submitted to Congress abolishing the old copper cents and half cents and 
replacing them with a much smaller copper-nickel cent. Not surprisingly, since he was a driving 
force behind the bill, Snowden followed the legislation with much interest.'* 

In early 1857 the bill was still winding it’s way through Congress and with the Mint running low 
on coppers Snowden authorized a small mintage of cents and half cents in January of 1857 to 
meet any demand until the bill was passed. The Mint records show that on January 5*, the Chief 
Coiner delivered 35,180 half cents and, in 5 separate deliveries from January 7* through the 14*, 
334,056 cents were likewise delivered. The records further show that since there was only one 
shipment of 10,000 half cents after the January 5* delivery, the maximum number of 1857 half 
cents disbursed from the Mint were these 10,000 pieces.® 

Thus, and not surprisingly, the Mint records show that Snowden knew exactly what he was 
talking about - he was the Director after all! The 1 857 coppers were struck in January, just as he 
said. And most of the 1 857 half cents were melted, just as he said. 

So, we now have 2000 surviving 1857 half cents out of a maximum issue of 10,000 pieces, the 
exact problem that Eckberg was seeking to discredit via his offhand dismissal of the historical 
record! This is significant error on his part. In his first attempt at showing that his principle can 
be used to calculate what happened, he’s wrong! 

However, the contrary 1855 half cent data and the “1857 fiasco” aren’t the only instances where 
Eckberg’s own data disputes his theory. In his follow-up article Update on the 1809 - 1811 Half 
Cent Population, he also notes that the 1811 half cents are now appearing with too great a 
frequency. ® 

Now we have three instances in which Eckberg’s theory of survivorship doesn’t work: the 1811s, 
the 1855s, and his error on the 1857s. And since we have this problem at the date level, there is 
certainly no reason to believe this proposition is valid at the variety level. This is an 
insurmountable problem. Without absolute surety that this principle is valid, there is no way to 
match the mintages to the sample data since we have no way of knowing how many original 
pieces the survivors represent! 

However, the failure of his theory of survivorship isn’t the only major problem with his method. 


The Regional Archive at Philadelphia, Record Group 104 [hereafter RG104], General Correspondence. See also, 
Don Taxay, The U.S. Mint and Coinage, pp 235 - 236. Also, Neil Carothers, Fractional Money, pp. 136 - 143. 

® RG104, General Correspondence, Copper Invoice Book - Coinage & Distribution of Copper Coin, Weighings of 
Copper, and Acct. Book For Copper Coins. The shipment is a $50 keg on Feb 11. While this specific shipment is 
not indicated as half cents, half cents were shipped in $50 kegs and this is the only such shipment in 1857. Since 
the 1856 half cents were struck in mid-December, it is possible that some of this shipment were 1856s. Also, since 
the Mint would ship $50 kegs of cents, Julian opines that these were not half cents, and that the extant 1857 half 
cents come solely from those saved by Snowden for sale and trade to collectors. 

‘ Penny-Wise , November 2000. 
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The Problem of Emission Sequence 


The first problem with emission sequences is that we have become so accustomed to them that 
we complacently treat them as absolute, incontrovertible fact. Unfortunately, nothing could be 
further from the truth. The fact is that the emission sequences are, for the most part, quite 
speculative. 

This should come as no surprise. The sequences are, after all, based on a fraction of original 
mintage. In fact, they’re based on a fraction of the extant population! No one has ever reviewed 
all the extant population of any variety or date in developing an emission sequence. Even the 
Noyes photographs, which provide the most extensive data for this type of work gathered to date, 
do not contain every surviving example. We are thus basing the emission sequences on 
incomplete data and should not be surprised that the result is not 100% indisputable fact. 

In addition to incomplete data, we also have the problem of non die-chained varieties. How do 
you fit a variety into the emission sequence when it’s not linked to other varieties? Sometimes 
there is some evidence to suggest where these may fit in, but this evidence is far from 
conclusive. More often there is no real rationale to suggest where they fit at all! 

And what of two groups of die-chained varieties that aren’t linked to each other? Does one 
follow the other? Are they intermingled? Again we have the same sorts of problems. 

All of this, of course, causes serious problems for Eckberg’s rationale for calculating the 
mintages since without a 1 00% “rock solid” emission sequence he has no way of even beginning 
to match the deliveries to the varieties. We need look no further than both his own data and Ron 
Manley’s “supporting evidence” to clearly demonstrate the problem. 

In his article Mintage of the 1809-1811 Half Cents, Eckberg presented statistical calculations 
showing that his data fit two different emission sequences.’ In his follow-on article. Update on 
the 1809-1811 Half Cent Population^, Eckberg proposes yet another sequence since his 
additional data disproves the previous sequences. 

Now, ignoring for the moment that we already know his principle of direct proportionality is 
wrong, the problem here is that Eckberg is really doing nothing more than juggling one set of 
numbers (the sample data for each variety) against another (the deliveries) until he gets a match 
he likes. Once he gets this match, that’s the emission sequence! And we really can’t tell if any 
of this is correct since, as Eckberg freely admits in his first article, the statistics cannot prove the 
sequence. You really need to know the sequence with absolute surety to see if the statistics show 
a match between your data and the deliveries, not the other way around! If there is no match 
then the theory is wrong! This is again an insurmountable problem. Without an absolutely 
certain emission sequence we can’t test the theory. 


^ Penny-Wise , September 2000. 
* Penny-Wise , November 2000. 
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Realizing this problem, in both articles Eckberg cobbles together a patchwork oV' other available 
information"' to support his proposed sequence. But as we’ll see this “information” is really 
nothing more than speculation, some of it quite wrong. 

In his first article, this “other information” is based on Ron Manley’s proposition that die rotation 
can be used to determine die state and may indicate multiple striking days. Eckberg uses this 
proposition in conjunction with some misconceptions about the coining operations in an attempt 
to provide support for his conclusion as to which sequence is correct. Specifically, Eckberg 
states: 

Copper coins were generally struck when there was no silver or gold to be struck. A copper variety 
might have been struck for a day (or a few days), the dies removed and the press used for a silver or 
gold denomination, and then the dies returned to use and the variety struck on another occasion. 
Thus, if a certain die state has a characteristic rotation, it is likely that this state was struck in its 
entirety while the dies were locked in the press; if another die state of the same variety has another 
characteristic rotation, it is likely that the dies were removed from the press between the striking of the 
two states. 

Unfortunately, Eckberg is wrong on both accounts and the Mint records clearly demonstrate 
this.’ In the first place, copper was not “generally struck when there was no gold or silver to be 
struck”. While the coinage of copper certainly increased when there was little or no bullion to be 
struck, it was actually struck on a rather regular basis and “generally” when gold and/or silver 
were also being struck. Secondly, die states having specific rotations do not indicate the 
likelihood that the dies were removed from the press; rather this may merely indicate that the 
dies were checked and reset. The Mint records regarding the operations of the Mint clearly show 
that there were three times each day — at the beginning of the day, at lunch and at the end of the 
day - when the presses would certainly have been checked. 

In his second article, Eckberg states that Ron Manley has found “collateral evidence” supporting 
his new emission sequence. In this supporting article, Manley attempts to use die manufacturing 
sequence, a minutely cracked obverse, and some other information to demonstrate that Eckberg’ s 
sequence is correct.” However, even a brief inquiry shows that these arguments Just as 
speculative as Eckberg’ s. 

For example, in 1797, the “B” punch used for “LIBERTY” on the large cents broke during 
sinking of the dies. Seven out of 21 obverse dies have the broken punch. Die chaining using the 
Noyes photographs shows no correlation to the die sinking sequence - “Broken B” dies are 
intermingled with “Perfect B” dies in the sequence. Furthermore, in 1798, a new bust with a 
different hair style (the so-called “Style II hair”) was prepared for the large cents. Again the die 
chain shows no correlation to the die sinking sequence - “Style I Hair” dies are intermingled 


* RG 1 04, Accounts of Deliveries of Cents and Half Cents, Bullion Ledgers, Chief Coiner ’s Copper Account Book, 
Chief Coiner 's Gold Account Book, The Treasurer of the Mint Receipts for Copper Coinage, and Letters Sent. 

Craig Sholley, General Mint Procedures and the Early Copper Coinage, Penny-Wise, September 1999. 

" Ron Manley, The Eckberg Emission Sequence for 1809 Half Cents, Penny-Wise, November 2000. 
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with “Style II hair” dies in the sequence. Other examples such as these are seen throughout the 
large cent and bust half dollar series. 

So, wherever we have a solid die chain sequence, that sequence does not follow the die sinking 
sequence. This should come as no surprise given the rather circuitous method of handling the 
dies that I documented in my article General Mint Procedures and the Early Copper Coinage}^ 

Likewise Manley’s speculation that an uncracked die would likely be used before a cracked one 
is again not supported by a review of other series. For example, of the first 5 obverses used in 
1797, 2 were cracked, these being the second and third dies used. Furthermore, simply because 
the earliest state known has a crack it does not mean that the die was cracked when new. Again 
we only have a few percent of the original mintage with which to work. It is entirely conceivable 
that we do not have an example of the earliest state that may not have been cracked! 

Now, the foregoing does not disprove Eckberg’s and Manley’s “supporting evidence” for the 
various emission sequences, nor is it intended to. Rather, it shows that their evidence is both 
speculative and a bit flimsy, and in some cases actually wrong. It is thus not the conclusive 
proof they would have us believe. 

For conclusive evidence that their sequences are wrong, and to illustrate one final problem with 
the whole concept of emission sequences, we’ll turn again to the Mint records. The account 
books show two deliveries of half cents in May 1809: 40,000 on May 16* and 344,572 on May 
3E'. Now, the 40,000 piece delivery is no problem, however when we take the 344,572 struck in 
the second half of the month and combine it the coinage struck immediately prior, during, and 
after this lot, it become quite obvious that the second striking is manifestly too many half cents to 
be issued from a single press in the amount of time available. In fact, from the quantities and 
dates of delivery, two presses were in use on the half cents along with a single press for half 
dollars. Once the majority of the half cents or all of half dollars were finished, the Mint switched 
personnel to another press for a couple days to strike the small issue of cents. 

Since use of two presses results in the co-emission of varieties, Eckberg’s assignment of the 
344,572 half cents delivered on May 3r* as being solely the C6 variety is obviously wrong. 
Rather, this delivery is comprised of two varieties. Furthermore, his error in assigning this 
delivery is absolutely devastating to his whole rationale since his method was unable to detect 


Penny-Wise , November 2000. 

The account books show 60,000 half dollars delivered just before the half cents, 54,000 half dollars and 32,000 
cents delivered at the same time, and another 60,000 half dollars delivered just after the half cents. The coining rate 
at this time was 14,000 per day for copper and 5,000 per day for half dollars. So, from the dates and quantities, the 
Mint started out using two presses for the half dollars and a single press for copper in the first part of the month. 
They then switched to two presses for the half cents and one press for half dollars. The necessity for such 
occasional use of two presses becomes even more obvious when one considers that the same pressmen who struck 
the coins also had to operate the cutting presses to produce the silver & gold planchets. See Craig Sholley, General 
Mint Procedures and the Early Copper Coinage, Penny-Wise , September 1999. 
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this co-emission in the first place. As with the 1857s, Eckberg’s calculations have again yielded 
the wrong result! 

Nor is 1809 the only year in which the Mint used two presses for half cents. I have also 
identified periods in 1805, 1807 and 1808 when two presses were certainly used.*“ Thus the 
assignments of the deliveries from 1803 through 1808 in Eckberg’s latest article** are also quite 
wrong. Once I finish the analysis of the data for both the half cents and cents, I will present this 
along with a full discussion of factors affecting the creation of emission sequences in a future 
article. 


Conclusions 

As we’ve seen from the foregoing, Eckberg’s methodology for calculating mintages is based on 
the twin fallacies of direct proportionality of survivorship and a clear, irrefutable emission 
sequence. With his base assumptions completely invalidated by the Mint records themselves, his 
calculations are nothing more than a grand illusion resulting from an unfortunate mathematical 
manipulation. His theory is thus wholly without merit. 


************* 


208 years ago. 



Extracts of Expenditures of First Mint of the United 

States Paid Out of the Annual Appropriations 
After March 4, 1793 

The following were especially selected for their his- 

torical interest and numismatic value : 
1793 

$14 78 

Feb. 13. 

Peter Cress, harness 

14. 

John Wercherer, for a horse 

60 00 

20. 

Jacob Frank, for a nest of Troy weights 

7 00 

Mar. 1. 

Daniel King, for 46 lbs. 10 ozs. copper at 20 d 

10 34 

S. 

Wm. Zane, for 746 lbs. copper 

174 07 

6. 

Daniel King, 188 lbs. copper 

39 69 

6. 

Ogden & Smith, 23 cast iron weights 

43 67 

7. 

Thomas Roads, pair of working oxen 

60 00 

9. 

John Rutter & Co., iron castings 

39 47 

27. 

Isaac Miller, spirits, sweet oil and candles 

200 00 

27. 

Christopher Hart, building stone 

22 00 

28. 

Conrad Bartling, carpenter work 

17 05 

28. 

Samuel Briggs, repairing the pump 

12 43 

28. 

Isaac Hough, clerk of expenditures, three months’ 

100 00 


• pay 

28. 

David Rittenhouse, nine months’ salary 

1,500 00 

30. 

Godfrey Zeppernio, 60 lbs. candles 

6 70 

30. 

Richard Relfe, clerk to Treasurer, three months’ 


salary 

125 00 

—from Frank H. Stewart’s History of the First United States 

Mint, 1924, p. 173. 


These records also indicate the occasional use of two presses on the cents, including the Classic Heads. 
William R. Eckberg, Delivery Dates of 1803-1808 Half Cent Varieties, Penny-Wise, January 2001. 
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Two More R6 Varieties Bite the Dust 


Red Henry 

Since my September article was published, showing seven “R6” varieties to be truly R5, the response 
from other EAC members has been very encouraging. I’ve continued trying to locate specimens of these 
and other rare varieties, and the search has been rewarding. Two more of the former R6s have fallen to 
R5. The new varieties on the list are S95, with 31 examples located, and S144, with 32. Here is a list of 
all nine varieties, together with updated numbers of the specimens identified as of today ( J anuary 1 5 , 200 1 ) ; 


1794 

S40 

32 

specimens 

1796 

S90 

37 

specimens 

1796 

S95 

31 

specimens 

1796 

S105 

42 

specimens 

1797 

S122 

34 

specimens 

1797 

S129 

33 

specimens 

1798 

S144 

32 

specimens 

1800 

S198 

34 

specimens 

1801 

S218 

32 

specimens 


Now that these have fallen to R5, there are several more varieties that bear watching. All of these were 
traditionally listed as R6, but enough examples can be counted so that (given recent experience) any or all 
of them could fall to R5 soon. One of them is right on the line already. These varieties are: 


1794 

S39 

24 specimens 

1794 

S52 

25 specimens 

1704 

S53 

22 specimens 

1800 

NC3 

23 specimens 

1801 

NCI 

30 specimens 


At the next rarity level it is more difficult to locate the coins, but two R7 varieties seem close to R6. 
These are 1800 NC2, with 11 specimens counted, and 1801 NC2, with 9 specimens. 

There is one sub- variety which should be mentioned, namely S 12 1 a. It is usually listed as R7, but there 
are reports of 25 examples, which would place it close to R5. Obscurities in attribution and authentication 
have traditionally made counting this subvariety very difficult. I suggest a provisional listing of R6 for the 
variety, and I urge all owners of S 1 2 1 a to have the coin authenticated by an expert (and to list their collection 
in the Early-Date Report if they have not already done so) in order that firm numbers of this variety can 
be obtained within the next few years. 

If this progression continues, very few of the “numbered” Sheldon varieties will remain at R6. Why is 
this important? Because as our knowledge of copper increases, so does the pleasure of collecting. My 
thanks go out to all the EAC collectors and experts who have assisted me in the search for these rare coins. 

Red Henry, P.O. Box 2498, Winchester, Va. 22604 
email; redhenry@visuallink.com 
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Liberty Cap Half Cent Deliveries and Survivorship 


Bill Eckberg and Ron Manley 

This article completes an initial analysis of the surviving half cent population as determined 
from appearances on the Internet auction site, eBay. Previous submissions have examined the 
later types (1-5). Here we test whether the surviving population of the Liberty Cap varieties 
(1793-1797) is proportional to the original mintage and attempt to determine the delivery dates 
of each variety from 1794-1796. 

The total mintage figures for the Lettered Edge Liberty Caps is taken to be 142,534 and to 
include all of those delivered in 1793-1795. That for the Plain Edge Liberty Caps was reported to 
be 234,698 but is more likely to be 255,676 as some of those dated 1797 (the C3 variety) were 
apparently struck in 1800 (6). In analyzing this database, one of us (WRE) assumed that 3% of 
the original mintage of Lettered Edge half cents survives. This value is consistent with the 
apparent survivorship of Lettered Edge cents and the combined rarities of the varieties included, 
so the true survivorship of these coins is almost certainly within ± 0.5% of the assumed 3%. 
Plain Edge Liberty Caps were originally reported to survive at 1.4% (1), but tripling the size of 
the database has raised that estimate to 1.6%. 

Table 1 shows the results of an analysis testing whether or not the survivorships of the 
Lettered Edge and Plain Edge dates are proportional to the mintage. For the Plain Edge dates, the 
fit is extremely close, so these undoubtedly survive in proportion to their mintage. For the 
Lettered Edge varieties, the 1794 issues may be over-represented relative to those of 1793 and 
1795, but this is not statistically significant, though it is close to it. 

Table 1. Relative surviving populations of Liberty Cap half cents 


date 

mintage 

% 

expected 

observed 

x" 

1793 

35,334 

24.8 

38.4 

32 

1.063 

1794 

81,600 

57.2 

88.7 

102 

1.986 

1795 LE 

25,600 

18.0 

27.9 

21 

1.700 

Total 

142,534 

100 

155.0 

155 

4.749 

1795 PE 

114,090 

44.6 

58.9 

61 

0.075 

1796 

1,390 

0.5 

0.7 

1 

0.111 

1797 Cl, 2 

119,218 

46.6 

61.5 

60 

0.039 

1797 C3 

20,978 

8.2 

10.8 

10 

0.064 

Total 

255,676 

100.0 

132.0 

132 

0.289 


For two degrees of freedom (LE varieties) and p = 0.05, the critical value of chi-square is 
5.991; for three degrees of freedom (PE varieties; the Low Heads are considered separately as 
they were minted in 1800), the critical value is 7.815. Thus, as long as the 1795 Plain Edge- 1797 
and 1793-1795 Lettered Edge varieties are considered separately, there is no basis to conclude 
that any of these dates survives out of proportion to its mintage. However, the Lettered Edge 
dates are fairly close to the critical value. Will these slight differences hold up as the database 
grows? We cannot be sure, but Tom Reynolds has graciously shared with us his data on Liberty 
Cap half cents that he has handled over the past 20 years as a dealer. This database contained 553 
coins, or more than twice the number that have appeared on eBay since we have been collecting 
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data. The percentages of each of these dates in the Reynolds and eBay databases are compared to 
that reported by the Mint in Table 2. 

Table 2. Comparison of surviving Lettered Edge half cents in the eBay and Reynolds 
databases with the reported mintage 


Date 

Mint 

eBay 

Reynolds 

1793 

24.8 

20.6 

22.7 

1794 

57.2 

65.8 

59.1 

1795 

18.0 

13.5 

18.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Note that the surviving fractions in the larger Reynolds database are even closer to that of the 
reported mintages than those in the eBay database. This strongly supports the hypothesis that 
survival of the Lettered Edge half cents is proportional to their original mintage. 

Apparent rarities of Liberty Cap half cents by variety 

1793 

All four varieties appear to be R3+ with about 270 survivors each. Interestingly, the Cl 
appeared more often in the eBay database than any of the other varieties, despite its being 
considered slightly scarcer than the others (7). Tom Reynolds reported to us that he has handled 
about the same number of examples of each variety of this date, with fewer C4s than any other 
variety. This is fully consistent with our findings. 

1794 

The results for the 1794 issues provided some surprises. Contrary to previous reports (7) the 
C4 appeared to be the commonest 1794 half cent with a surviving population estimated to be 
about 1,000 pieces (R2). This is more than twice as common as expected. Next was the C9 at 
R2+ with an estimated 750 pieces. Both the C2 and Cl appear to be R3- with approximately 510 
and 470 examples estimated, respectively. The C3 appears to be R5- with ~60 specimens. The 
C5 is R4 with ~120 specimens. No specimen of C6, 7 or 8 has appeared in the database. These 
must be R5-R6 as previously reported. Of the 1794 half cents, only the C2 appears scarcer than 
has been previously suggested, but this may be due to the change in the upper limit of R3 (from 
500 to 600) since the Breen and Cohen books were published nearly 20 years ago. 

The Reynolds data agree that the C5 is about twice as common as the C3 and that the C4 and 
C9 are more common than the Cl and C2. However, the C9 is the most frequently appearing 
variety in his database. We presume that this is due to the fact that C9s are more frequently 
found with desirable surfaees, whereas many of the C4s in the eBay database have been scudzy 
and less likely to be handled by a specialist dealer. 

1795 

Both of the lettered edge varieties of 1795 were found less often on eBay than expected. The 
Cl (R3-, ~500 examples) appeared far more often than the C2 (R4+, ~90 examples). The Cl 
would be R2+ by the old standard, and it has been reported to be R2. The C2 has been 
considered R3. If so, it should have appeared more than twice as often in the database than it has. 
However, in the Reynolds database the C2 appears about half as often as the Cl, as expected. For 
now, we cannot be sure whether the C2 is truly scarcer than has been believed or it is just scarcer 
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on eBay for some reason. Cl and C2a are separate Red Book varieties. Therefore, two specimens 
(one from each variety) from a surviving population estimated at less than 800 are needed for 
Red Book variety collectors v^. one 1793 needed from a surviving population in excess of 
1,000. Thus, an inordinately large proportion of both lettered edge 1795 varieties are presumed 
to be held in collections. As a specimen from each variety is required and C2a is scarcer, the 
effect on its eBay population should be more pronounced. 

Among the Plain Edge issues, the C6 appears to be the commonest of the type at R2 (1,300+ 
examples). By the old standard, this issue would be R1 and the only such die variety among the 
eighteenth century half cents. The C5 appears to be R3+ with ~270 examples; the C4 appears to 
be R4- with ~150 examples. This is slightly less common than had been expected. Both the C4 
and C5 have appeared relatively more often in the Reynolds database. His data suggest that both 
are mid R3. The C3 has not appeared in the eBay database, and Reynolds reports handling only 
one, so it almost certainly deserves its reported R5+ rating. 

1797 

The data confirm that the Cl is the commonest 1797 half cent with more than 1,000 
survivors. The C2 appears to be R2+ with about 630 survivors, making it a bit more common 
than its traditional R3 rating. With about 300 survivors, the C3 deserves its R3 rating. In the 
Reynolds database, the C2 appears less often than the C3, with both appearing to be low-to-mid 
R3. 

Delivery dates of Liberty Cap half cents 

1793 and 1797 

The delivery dates of the 1793 and 1797 varieties have already been discussed (6, 8). Our 
findings are consistent with these published data. 

1794 

Our findings fit very well with the reported deliveries of 1794 half cents as illustrated by 
Table 3. 

Table 3. Deliveries of 1794 half cent varieties 


Date 

# delivered 

Variety 

Type 

February 22 

10,000 

Cl 

Gynandroid Head 

June 4 

16,000 

C2,5 

Normal Head; Heavy Wreath Reverse 

June 26 

16,000 

C6, 3, 4 

Normal Head; Cent Type Reverse 

June 27 

16,000 

C4 

Normal Head; Cent Type Reverse 

July 8 

23,600 

Cl, 8, 9 

High Relief Head 


The 81,600 1794 half cents were delivered in five batches that correlate very well with the 
surviving population. The Cl obverse was the first made, and the variety most likely comprised 
the entire February 22 delivery. It appears from the June 4, 26, and 27 deliveries that the Mint 
was capable of striking 16,000 half cents ($80 of coinage) in a single workday. Assuming they 
worked a 10 hour day, this averages about 1,600 half cents per hour (or $8/hr of work). With a 
mintage estimated at about 3,700 pieces, the C5 die pair was probably used for about two hours. 
LDS C5a half cents have obverse clash marks and are very rare, indicating that the C5 mintage 
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ceased almost immediately after its dies clashed. Thus, the clashing of the C5 dies probably 
ended the workday for the half cents delivered June 4. 

Breen (7) noted that the Heavy Wreath style reverse (used for Cl, 2, 5, 8 and 9) was 
“superficially similar to 1793” (p. 87) whereas the Cent Type reverse (used for C3, 4, 6 and 7) 
employed a “wreath patterned after that on the cents of this year” (p. 102). Thus, when half cents 
were next produced three weeks later, a Mint decision had apparently been made to retire the old 
“Style of 1793” reverse dies and begin using the new “Style of 1794” reverse dies — even though 
the C2 and C5 reverse dies both remained in good condition. The Cl reverse was badly 
clashed— even for much of the Cl mintage. Mintage began in late June still using the C5 obverse 
die, although it was now clashed. This resulted in the C6 variety. 

For reasons unknown, the C6 reverse must have failed catastrophically about a half hour after 
it was brought into press, for the estimated C6 mintage was only a bit over 1,000 pieces. This 
failure may have been responsible for a bulge that formed to the right of the 4 at the end of the 
C6 mintage. Mintage continued with the now bulged C6 obverse and a second Cent Type 
reverse. This created the C3 variety. This die pair lasted for about 2,400 strikes, so it probably 
was in press less than two hours. By this time, the C6/3 obverse die had clash marks, a prominent 
bulge, and rim crumbling above ERT of LIBERTY. After retiring the C6/3 obverse, coinage 
began again immediately using a new obverse die but the same reverse die. This was the C4 
variety. 

The C4 die pair lasted a relatively long time for 1794 dies and remained in press for nearly 
two days. When the C4 mintage ended, the obverse was severely clashed and had an enormous 
bulge that extended over most of the lower left quadrant. The reverse die had suffered multiple 
cracks and repeated heavy clashes. As a result, both C4 dies were retired. 

Mintage commenced again in early July using the old C6 reverse die— now heavily cracked 
from the rim through the E in UNITED and into the wreath. This crack may hint at the 
catastrophe that ended the short-lived C6 mintage. This reverse was paired with the High Relief 
Head obverse— an existing die that had been extensively reworked on the hair and even the 
fields (the pole is very thin). This created the C7 variety. Mint workers must have been 
displeased with the coins that resulted from this die pair, for only about 1,400 coins were struck 
using it. The cracked C6/7 reverse was finally retired for good. However, it had been the last 
Cent Type reverse still in useable condition. Mintage continued with the High Relief Head 
obverse and the mothballed Heavy Wreath style reverse used earlier for C5. The C5 reverse was 
still in excellent condition, having been retired due only to the whims of style. Mintage 
continued with this die pair, resulting in the C8 variety. The C8 mintage ended only when the 
reverse die suffered a heavy crack extending from the rim through the second T in STATES and 
on through the upper wreath. The C8 die pair probably stayed in press for just under an hour. 
Finally, the Heavy Wreath style reverse used to strike the C2 variety a month earlier was brought 
back into service. It remained in reasonable condition until the 1794 mintage ended, producing 
almost 21,000 half cents of the C9 variety. 

Two different edge devices were used in 1794, producing the Small Edge Letters (SEL) and 
Large Edge Letters (LEL) subvarieties. Although we did not attempt to acquire data on the 
relative appearances of LEL V5. SEL subvarieties (they obviously cannot be determined from 
obverse and reverse photographs), our survivorship data also have relevance to the usage of LEL 
planchets (10). Table 4 relates the LEL/SEL ratios in each of the deliveries. 
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The two varieties delivered on June 4 combined exhibit an overall LEL/SEL of 1:33; those 
delivered on June 26 combined exhibit an overall LEL/SEL of 1:34, suggesting a common 
source for all of the planchets used in these two deliveries. These findings also confirm that the 
June 27 delivery was the first from the new batch of planchets (9). 

Table 4. Deliveries of edge varieties of 1794 half cents 


Variety 

Mintase 

Est'd Surv. 

a:b 

T,EL:SEL 

DATE 

Cl 

10,000 

450 

420:30 

14:1 

Feb. 22 

C2 

12,300 

500 

485:15 

1:32 


C5 

3,700 

120 

117:3 

1:39 

Jun. 4 

C6 

1,200 

35 

34:1 

1:34 


C3 

2,400 

60 

55:5 

1:11 


C4 

12,400 

400 

392:8 

1:49 

Jun. 26 

C4 

16,000 

600 

— 

— 

Jun. 27 

C7 

1,400 

40 

— 

— - 


C8 

1,600 

50 

— 

— 

Jul. 8 

C9 

20,600 

750 

— 

— 



1795-1796 

These data confirm and extend an earlier analysis (10). The 25,600 Lettered Edge 1795 half 
cents were delivered on October 27 (14,800) and December 1 (10,800). The Cl is known to 
precede the C2, However, the C2 does not appear to be common enough to have comprised the 
entire December 1 delivery. That delivery must have included some Cls as well. 

The Plain Edge varieties dated 1795 and 1796 were delivered in 1796. The first, 30,000 on 
January 22, must have included all of C2b, 3, 4 and 5 and possibly the first of C6. As the Mint 
could only strike about half that number in one day, these varieties were not all struck on the 
same day. Another 79,000 examples of C6 were delivered through February and March. Three 
small deliveries: 3,350 on April 19, 1,740 on June 8, and 1,390 on October 14, completed the 
deliveries for this year. What date(s) did these bear? 

The number of 1796-dated half cents struck has been a matter of conjecture. The strike order 
of the two varieties is also uncertain. It has been presumed by earlier researchers that the last of 
these three deliveries comprised the entire 1796-dated mintage (7, 11). However, it has also been 
speculated that the last two or even all three of these were dated 1796 (7, 12, 13). If the 
combined mintage of the two 1796-dated varieties was only 1,390, it should have taken only an 
hour or so to strike both. However, the Cl obverse was apparently badly cracked from the start. 
It seems extremely unlikely that such a poor obverse would have been used to strike only a few 
hundred coins if a much better obverse were immediately available. Our findings have 
significance towards this issue. 

If the original mintage was only 1,390, the 1796 issues survive at ~7% of the original 
mintage, or about four times the fraction of the other Plain Edge Liberty Cap half cents. One 
general finding of this study has been that dates known to be rare when the half cents were 
recalled in the 1850s-1870s are over-represented in the surviving population (3, 4); certainly, the 
1796 issues have been known to be rare for over 150 years. However, the over-representation of 
1796 issues is troublingly large — at least double that of the 1802s. The apparent survivorship of 
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1796 issues can be brought into line with that of the 1802s if the June 8 delivery also was 
comprised of 1796-dated coins. Unfortunately, this interpretation, like the canonical 
interpretation that only the last delivery was dated 1796, requires the no-pole variety to have 
been minted the same day as the with-pole variety. 

Alternatively, if the 1796-dated mintage has essentially the same survival rate as the 1795 
and 1797 Plain Edge half cents, the 5,090 delivered in April and June could have been the C2 
and the 1,390 in the October delivery the Cl. The survivors predicted by these assignments agree 
well with the numbers estimated extant of each variety (14, 15). We cannot be certain which of 
these interpretations is correct, but the original mintage of 1796 half cents is almost certainly 
greater than the previously supposed 1,390. 

Summary and conclusions 

We estimate the surviving population sizes of each variety of Liberty Cap half cent based on 
eBay auction appearances. Relatively speaking, the Lettered Edge varieties survive at about 
twice the rate of Plain Edge varieties. We also refined and in many cases confirmed the reported 
rarity ratings for each of these varieties. A few varieties appeared significantly more or less often 
than expected and may therefore be commoner or scarcer than has been supposed. We also 
correlated the varieties of 1794-1796 with the reported delivery dates. The Liberty Cap half cent 
variety survivorships, like those of the later types, correlate well with the reported deliveries. We 
also present evidence suggesting that the mintage of the 1796 issues was larger than has been 
supposed. 
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NEW JERSEY COPPERS, PART 51: MARIS 23-P, 23-R, 24-1, 24-M, 24-P, 24-Q, 24-R 

Ray Williams 

The O’Donnell Sale is now history and the catalog is now required in the library of all serious 
New Jersey collectors. Record prices were paid for many lots, BUT these lots were mostly condition 
census, very rare and/or well pedigreed. Time will tell if this auction will have an effect on the prices of 
coins that the average collector would pursue. Many coins that John Griffee and I knew existed, but 
couldn’t trace for this condition census were present in the O’Donnell Collection. How many other 
“O’Doimell” collections are out there, unknown to the collecting public? 

Mike Hodder again did an awesome job cataloging! All of the O’Donnell coins were plated, 
weighed, described in detail, pedigreed and treated properly. The second run of New Jersey’s, afta 
O’Donnell’s, had some significant coins, too. Well done, Mike! 

On to the study of New Jersey’s. . . I felt bad that in the last condition census, very few of us could 
compare the 21 Va and the 23 Va to the coins in our collections. This CC will make up for it. Most of the 
collections 1 have records of, are represented in one or more of the following varieties. Have fun, take 
your coins out of hiding and see where they stand in the census. 

Maris 23-P has traditionally been a rarity 2 but in the O’Donnell catalog, Mike Hodder wants to 
raise the rarity to 4 because of his having seen 29 specimens. He also suggests changing the rarity of the 
23-R from 3 to 2. My records in this census show that 23-P, 23-R and 24-P are all represented by similar 
quantities of coins. I would agree with Mike that the 23-R could possibly be called an R-2, but I can’t 
justify changing the 23-P to an R-4 based on what I see here. I’ll keep it an R-2 for the time being. The 
Maris 24-R stays an R-5, 24-1 an R-8, 24-M an R-7-(- and 24-Q an R-7+. 

To save time and space. I’m going to forgo the descriptions of the dies, and allow you to compare 
the die characteristics and differences by the pictures. This issue’s Condition Census is rather ambitious 
and lengthy - hope you enjoy it. . . 



Maris 23-P; Rarity 2 


Bowers & Ruddy 
The Garrett Collection 
Lot 1416 


Maris # 

Pseudonym * 

Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

23-P 

R August 

AU 



23-P 

Pacific Northwest 

AU 

Terranova; Stack's Hessberg 



Collector 


6/91 lot 1290 


23-P 

R Moore 

EF 

J Long 


23-P 

A Pietri 

EF 

M & G Griffee lot 40; B&M 
Norweb lot 1333 


23-P 

PG 

EF 



23-P 

L Terrell 

VF+ 

M&G Barnes 11/96 lot 29 


23-P 

C Schettino 

VF+ 

B Rhue, 97 ANA NYC 


23-P 

H Pietila 

VF+ 

Stack's 1/99 


23-P 

Noted Midwest Collector 

VF 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand? 


23-P 

Northeastern Collector 

VF 



23-P 

G Ivey 

VF 

Griffee, Privately: Stack's 10/88 
lot 440 


23-P 

J Lorenzo 

VF 

Rossa and Tanenbaum 
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Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree 

23-P 

S Martin 

VF 

Stack’s 1 1/94 lot 23 

23-P 

P Scherff 

VF 

Ringo; B&M 5/89 lot 1357 

23-P 

E Stecewicz 

VF 

E Durran 

23-P 

S Tanenbaum 

VF 


23-P 

D Townson 

VF 


23-P 

PG 

VF 


23-P 

NJ Collector #4 

F 


23-P 

Kansas Collector 

F 


23-P 

T Madigan 

F 


23-P 

F McGrath 

F 


23-P 

D Palmer 

F 


23-P 

NY Collector #4 

F 


23-P 

S Schaffer 

F 


23-P 

Ocean NJ Collector 

F 

Ringo FPL 3/89 lot 55 

23-P 

Ray Williams 

F 

Bob Vlack 

23-P 

D Wierzba 

VG 

Lexington 98 

23-P 

M Wierzba 

VG 

D Wierzba, Downing 

23-P 

K Beukelaer 

VG 

Bob's Coins 

23-P 

R Blaha 

VG 


23-P 

R Connell 

VG 


23-P 

Jack K 

VG 

Rinaldo 

23-P 

Kansas Collector 

VG 


23-P 

G Lyman 

VG 


23-P 

F McGrath 

VG 


23-P 

K Schlemmer 

VG 

M Singer 

23-P 

E Stecewicz 

VG 


23-P 

NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 

23-P 

PG 

VG 


23-P 

Kansas Collector 

G 


23-P 

Kansas Collector 

AG 


23-P 

CT State Library 

Unknown 


23-P 

ANS 

Unknown 



Comments 


4 Coins 


Maris 23-R; Rarity 2 


Bowers & Merena 
The Frederick B Taylor 
Collection 
Lot 2191 



Maris # 


Pseudonym 


Condition 


Pedigree 


Comments 


23-R CA Collector #3 


UNC+ 


Taylor lot 2191 ; Privately, Stack's 


1951 

23-R Eastern Collection UNC+ B&M Spring Quartette 3/92 lot 

1336, H Garrett; B&R 12/80 lot 3 
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Pseudonym , 

CondiWon 

Pedigree 

. Comments 

23-R 

R August 

AU+ 


23-R 

PG 

AU+ 


23-R 

Eastern Collection 

AU 


23-R 

Pacific Northwest 

EF 

CG 4/95 lot 1 520; Rock FPL 8 lot 



Collector 


190; Rinaldo FPL 6/92; Rock FPL 
#6; Picker II Stack's 5/91 lot 1 80 


23-R 

D Wierzba 

EF 


23-R 

J Lorenzo 

EF 

Rinaldo 

23-R 

R Moore 

EF 

M&G 11/98 lot 302 

23-R 

NH Collector #1 

VF+ 


23-R 

A Pietri 

VF+ 

Tanenbaum 

23-R 

Maine Collector #1 

VF+ 

P Kagin 

23-R 

T Madigan 

VF+ 

EAHA 12/98 lot 510 

23-R 

J Lorenzo 

VF+ 

Griffee privately 

23-R 

L Terrell 

VF 

EAN 

23-R 

Ray Williams 

VF+ 

B&M 3/92 lot 1337, H Garrett; 
Spiro lot 1484; Harold Hauser 

23-R 

S Tanenbaum 

VF 


23-R 

C Schettino 

VF 

EAC Auction 4/94 

23-R 

NY Collector #4 

VF 


23-R 

H Pietila 

VF 

D Heller 

23-R 

F McGrath 

VF 


23-R 

G Lyman 

VF 

B&M 11/90 lot 5453 

23-R 

E Kucia 

VF 

Valenziano 

23-R 

G Ivey 

VF 

Griffee, privately; EAN 4/89 lot 41 

23-R 

NJ Collector #4 

VF 


23-R 

Ray Williams 

VF 

Stack's 1/01 lot 120, Bill 
O'Donnell; Stack's 1/93 lot 997; 
Picker lot 201 ; J W Garrett; Maris 
Collection 

Maris Plate Coin 

23-R 

Ray Williams 

VF 

M&G 11/00 lot 334, 6th C4 
Convention 

23-R 

Northeastern Collector 

F+ 

23-R 

Noted Midwest Collector 

F+ 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand? 


23-R 

T Madigan 

F+ 

Gables Coin & Stamp 


23-R 

NJ Collector #4 

F 

23-R 

S Martin 

F 

23-R 

M Mayhugh 

F 

B&M Torok lot 28 


23-R 

Henderson TX Collection 

F 

Valenziano 


23-R 

P Scherff 

F 

B&M 12/87 


23-R 

Ocean NJ Collector 

F 

Pinetree 6/85, Greater NY Sale 


23-R 

C Young 

F 

American Heritage Minting 

23-R 

NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 

23-R 

R Connell 

VG 

23-R 

JackK 

VG 

EAN 


23-R 

D Palmer 

VG 

23-R 

S Schaffer 

VG 

23-R 

K Schlemmer 

VG 

23-R 

K Schlemmer 

VG 

23-R 

M Wierzba 

VG 

D Wierzba 


23-R 

NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 

o/c 

23-R 

NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 
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Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Condition Pedigree 

Comments 

23-R 

M Chusid 

G+ 


23-R 

ToddG 

G 


23-R 

D Townson 

G 


23-R 

M Wierzba 

G D Wierzba 


23-R 

ANS 

Unknown 

3 coins 

23-R 

CT State Library 

Unknown 



Maris 24-1; Rarity 8 



Bowers & Merena 
The Spring Quartette Sale 
Lot 1338 


Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

' Pedigree; ■ 

Comments 

24- 1 

Groves Collection 

VF 

Foreman Sale; C Young 


24- 1 

Eastern Collection 

VF 



24- 1 

D Palmer 

G+ 

B&M Spring Quartette 3/92 lot 



Maris 24-M; Rarity 7+ 


McCawley & Grellman 
The Scott Barnes Sale 
Lot 31 






Maris# 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree 

Comments 

24-M 

Eastern Collection 

EF+ 

Harmer Rooke 1968; Ray 
Johnson 

24-M 

Eastern Collection 

F 

H Hess 

24-M 

R Moore 

VG 

M&G Barnes Sale lot 31 

24-M 

Maryland Collector 

VG 


24-M 

Western Collector 

G 
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Maris 24-P; Rarity 2 




Bowers & Ruddy 
The Garrett Collection 
Lot 1417 


Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Conditio 

Pedigree Comments 

24-P 

CA Collector #3 

AU+ 

J W Garrett B&R 10/80 lot 1417; Maris Plate Coin 
Maris; Mickley 

24-P 

Noted Midwest 

AU 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand? 

24-P 

Eastern Collection 

AU 


24-P 

A Pietri 

EF+ 

B&M Frontenac lot 141 ; Parsons 

24-P 

J Lorenzo 

EF+ 

Foreman lot 1361; G Sorbin; B 
Vlack 

24-P 

PG 

EF+ 


24-P 

R Moore 

EF 

D'Amico 

24-P 

G Lyman 

EF 

EAN 10/88 lot 1253 

24-P 

Maryland Collector #1 

EF 

CVM 10/92 

24-P 

NJHS 

EF 

Frederick Canfield 

24-P 

PG 

EF 

24-P 

PG 

EF 

24-P 

M Wierzba 

VF+ 

B Anton 

24-P 

R August 

VF+ 


24-P 

L Terrell 

VF+ 

B&M 2/95 

24-P 

Maine Collector #1 

VF+ 

van Horn 

24-P 

H Pietila 

VF+ 

EAHA 2/00 

24-P 

G Ivey 

VF+ 

Griffee privately; Mituzas; B&M 
11/89 lot 1581; Rescigno; Spinks; 
Carnegie Museum 3/83 lot 91 

24-P 

Ray Williams 

VF+ 

B&M RCR #93 

24-P 

Pacific Northwest 

VF 

Rinaldo 8/94; B&M Schenkel 


Collector 


1 1/90 lot 5455; Ryder 

24-P 

Northeastern Collector 

VF 

24-P 

Henderson TX 

VF 

Rinaldo; B&M Frontenac lot 142; 


Collection 


Elder 9/29/1 6 

24-P 

H Pietila 

VF 

M&G 1/97 

24-P 

C Schettino 

VF 

B Seese 

24-P 

E Stecewicz 

VF 


24-P 

Ocean NJ Collector 

VF 

NASCA 5/81 

24-P 

D Townson 

VF 


24-P 

GWebb 

VF 

EAN 7/94 lot 11 90 

24-P 

C Young 

VF 

L Briggs 

24-P 

D Wierzba 

VF 

B Anton; W Blaisdale 

24-P 

STanenbaum 

F+ 


24-P 

Kansas Collector 

F+ 


24-P 

VA Collector #1 

F+ 


24-P 

K Beukelaer 

F+ 


24-P 

E Kucia 

F+ 


24-P 

NY Collector #4 

F+ 
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Maris# 

Pseudonym 

Conditio 

f^di^ 

24-P 

P Scherff 

F+ 


24-P 

NJ Collector #4 

F 


24-P 

R Blaha 

F 

Ringo 

24-P 

T Madigan 

F 

Barron 

24-P 

T Madigan 

F 

J Hayden 

24-P 

M Mayhugh 

F 


24-P 

K Schlemmer 

F 

B&M 6/85 lot 2331 

24-P 

S Schaffer 

F 


24-P 

NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 

24-P 

NJHS 

F 

Frederick Canfield 

24-P 

R Connell 

VG 


24-P 

F McGrath 

VG 


24-P 

D Palmer 

VG 

Ringo 

24-P 

NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 

24-P 

Ray Williams 

VG 

J Hughes 

24-P 

NJHS 

VG 

Frederick Canfield 

24-P 

S Martin 

G+ 


24-P 

T Benford 

G 

EAN 3/92 lot 106 

24-P 

Todd G 

G 


24-P 

M Wierzba 

G 

D Wierzba; J Rock 

24-P 

Newark Museum 

Unknown 


24-P 

ANS 

Unknown 



Comments 


dented 


3 Coins this grade 


Maris 24-0; Rarity 7+ 



Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Conditio 

Pedigree 

Comments 

24-Q 

Eastern Collection 

EF+ 

A Weinberg 


24-Q 

Eastern Collection 

F 

Stack's Bareford lot 1 36 


24-Q 

Eastern Collection 

VG 

Picker lot 203; J W Garrett; Maris 


24-Q 

Unknown 

VG 

B&M Spring Quartette 3/92 lot 



1340; Ringo; Stack's Foreman 
5/89 lot 1362 
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Maris 24-R; Rarity 5 



Bowers & Ruddy 
The Garrett Collection 
Lot 1418 


Maris# 

Pseudonym 

Conditio 

Pedigree Comments 

24-R 

R August 

UNC+ 


24-R 

Eastern Collection 

AU+ 

King 

24-R 

R Moore 

VF+ 

M&G 11/98 lot 304 

24-R 

Pacific Northwest 
Collector 

VF+ 

B&M MHS 11/94 lot 3104;B&M 
5/92 lot 362;B&M Frontenac 
11/91 lot 143; Boyd; Ryder; 
Stickney; Chapman 6/07 lot 281 

24-R 

NJHS 

VF+ 

Frederick Canfield 

24-R 

Western Collection 

VF+ 


24-R 

CA Collector #3 

VF 

Foreman lot 1363; Bareford lot 
137; Spiro lot 1487 

24-R 

Northeastern Collector 

VF 


24-R 

J Lorenzo 

VF 

Rinaldo 

24-R 

Ray Williams 

VF 

M&G 10/96 lot 33; Barnes; Picker 
privately 

24-R 

D Wierzba 

F+ 

Stack's 5/00 lot 90 

24-R 

C Schettino 

F+ 

RM Smythe Auction 9/95 

24-R 

K Schlemmer 

F 

Stack's 10/84 lot 204; Picker 

24-R 

A Pietri 

F 

Rinaldo 

24-R 

D Palmer 

F 

M&G Griffee lot 43; Stack's Picker 
5/91 lot 184 

24-R 

S Tanenbaum 

F 


24-R 

M Michael 

F 

Rock FPL #7 lot 118 

24-R 

GWebb 

F 

B&M 6/84 lot 3169 

24-R 

Northeastern Collector 

F 


24-R 

ANS 

F 


24-R 

M Wierzba 

VG 

D Wierzba 

24-R 

P Scherff 

VG 

Rinaldo 

24-R 

Noted Midwest 

VG 

B G Johnson; Virgil Brand? grainy 

24-R 

ANS 

VG 


24-R 

F McGrath 

G+ 


24-R 

NY Collector #4 

Unknown 
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The following are coins of significance where the owners are unknown to me. Please help me if 
you have any information: 


Maris 23-P 

XF 

Spiro; Oechsner 


XF 

Garrett; Maris; O’Dormell lot 1 19 

Maris 23-R 

AU 

Parmelee; Bareford 


XF 

Steinberg 

Maris 24-P 

UNC 

Parmelee; Mills 


AU 

Bareford 


AU 

O’Donnell Sale, lot 121 


XF 

Spiro; Oechsner 

Maris 24-Q 

VG 

Rescigno lot 1340; Ringo; Foreman lot 1362 

Maris 24-R 

XF 

J W Garrett; Sherr 


VF 

O’Doimell lot 122; H Garrett lot 1341 


Wow, that was fun! Almost all of us have at least one of these varieties in our collection. Just a 
few observations I have: The 23-P, 23-R and 24-P are all within several coins of numbering 50 in this 
condition census, and are probably an R-2 to R-3. It doesn’t make a lot of difference at this time whether 
they’re R-2 or R-3 - there’s still a sufficient quantity available for the current number of variety 
collectors. I don’t have any information to justify making any changes in the 23-P, so an R-2 it stays. 
The 24-1 has three coins known, but I wouldn’t be surprised if a couple came out of the woodwork at 
some point. Congratulations, Dave, on owning a great rarity such as the 24-1! It gives hope to us 
ordinary collectors that we, too, might someday acquire a rarity 8! Then we have the Eastern Collection, 
who collects R-7’s by die state, as shown in the CC’s for the 24-M and 24-Q. Although at the time I 
thought prices were ridiculous in the Barnes sale, looking back they seem like bargains. Congratulations, 
Roger, on that 24-M. 

In the next issue of Penny-Wise . I hope to analyze Maris 25-S, 26-d, 26-S, 27-S and 28-S. John 
Griffee has already written about the 27-j and I decided to delay writing about the 28-L until the next CC, 
where I hope to cover all varieties incorporating the L reverse. 

Any comments and information about this issue’s varieties or next issues, would be appreciated. 
I always love to talk New Jersey’s - call, write or e-mail on any topic. I’ll see y’all in Virginia for the 
EAC Convention. 


Happy Hunting, 

Ray Williams 

924 Norway Ave, Trenton, NJ 08629 
609-587-5929 raydianewilliams@juno.com 
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THE HALF CENT COINAGE OF 1832 - 1835 

R. W. Julian 

Editor’s Note : This article previously appeared in the December, 1991 issue of The 

Numismatist 


Because of confusion in contemporary mint reports, there has long been uncertainty with 
respect to the number of half cents coined from 1832 through 1835. We will examine the 
mintage figures for the period in an effort to obtain a reasonable interpretation of what actually 
happened. The following table illustrates the half cent figures from the annual mint reports of 
1831-1836: 


OFFICIAL CALENDAR-YEAR COINAGE, 1831-1836 


Year 

Coinage 

1831 

2,200 

1832 

0 

1833 

154,000 

1834 

120,000 

1835 

141,000 

1836 

398,000 


The minting of half cents in the United States had a checkered existence until the denomination 
was finally abolished in 1857. Until 1800 the half cent was a poor relative of the cent and mint 
officers were much more interested in producing the larger copper coin because of public 
demand. Beginning in 1800 Mint director Elias Boudinot was able to obtain ready-made half 
cent planchets from the Boulton firm of Birmingham, England. From 1803 until 1835 Boulton 
furnished all of the half cent blanks used at the Philadelphia Mint. There was serious 
overproduction of half cents between 1804 and 1811 and in the latter year coinage was 
suspended due to lack of pubic demand. 

Director Samuel Moore, during his first year of office in 1824, decided that the half cent ought to 
be coined once more. Ten tons of planchets were prepared by Boulton and shipped to 
America in the summer of 1825 but it was not until late December that coinage actually 
commenced and even then only 63,000 half cents were struck in the final days of the year. 
Coinage was sporadic from 1826 to 1829 but the number struck was still well above the amount 
wanted by the public; on December 31 , 1 829, the Mint vaults held 900,000 half cents. 

In 1830 Dr. Moore altered the accounting system for coinage; it was decided that future 
mint reports would present the number of coins actually struck during the calendar year, 
regardless of delivery dates. The idea was fine in theory but poor in practice. For the half cent 
the first statistical problem came in 1831; there had been some improvements in the way dies 
were made and Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt wanted to test the new methods on the half cent. 
There were 2,200 half cents coined in 1831 and Dr. Moore reported the minuscule coinage in 
his annual report for 1831, but they were never officially delivered. Considering the tiny number 
of original 1831 half cents now known (the restrikes do not concern us here) it is highly unlikely 
that the 2,200 pieces were released to general circulation. In fact, towards the latter part of 
1831 or early in 1 832 it was decided to melt a large part of the old half cents, mostly dated 1 828 
or 1829, then on hand. One record of 160,000 being melted in June 1832 has been located. 
The reasons for the old half cents being melted were threefold. First of all, the Mint needed 
copper for alloy of the silver and gold coinage. It was also considered that long storage of 
these coins would result in their looking less than desirable as coinage, given the generally 
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humid weather in Phiiadeiphia. The third reason was the change of design, even though minor 
in nature. 

Because of the iarge hoard of such coins stiii on hand, iittie was done in the way of haif 
cent coinage in 1832 aithough dies had been prepared, probabiy towards the end of 1831. The 
mint report for 1832 indicates that no haif cents had been made in that caiendar year but it is 
known from a memorandum of June 1833 that coinage of haif cents had begun in 1832. The 
most iikeiy explanation of this is that coinage was ongoing at the end of the year and it was not 
worth the trouble to count copper coins just for the sake of an annual report. 

According to Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents, 1793-1857 . the 
1832 half cent shows up about one-half as often as the 1833, a key factor in the estimation of 
mintage figures. It is known that 154,000 half cents were formally delivered by the chief coiner 
on June 19, 1833. The annual mint report for 1833 duly records the half cent coinage at 

154.000 pieces. Using the Breen estimate for coins dated 1832, it seems probable that a rough 
breakdown for coins dated 1832 and 1833 would be 50,000 and 100,000pieces, respectively. 

The June 19 delivery used the last of the planchets from the 1825 Boulton shipment. 
The Mint was now out of planchets and one would think that there was no interest in resuming 
half cent coinage in the foreseeable future. The 154,000 pieces delivered by the coiner were on 
hand along with a large number of coins dated 1828 and 1829. Considering the low demand of 
the period this supply ought to have been sufficient for some years. Despite the large number 
of struck half cents on hand. Director Moore wrote Boulton in August 1833 to order 5 additional 
tons (933,333 planchets). Moore noted that demand had not been all that high for haif cents, 
one of the better understatements of that era! The director requested that the blanks have 
higher milling, meaning that the edges were to be raised so that the coins would wear better in 
circulation. This would also mean that the diameter of the struck pieces would be slightly 
smaller than those minted from 1825 through 1833. 

Boulton prepared the half cent blanks towards the end of 1833 and they were shipped 
from Liverpool early in the new year. The vessel carrying the planchets arrived at the 
Philadelphia docks in March 1834 and was quickly unloaded. The Mint ledgers, however, do 
not show these coppers being officially sent to the coining department until the second quarter 
of 1835, long after their arrival. Moore’s report for the calendar year 1834 shows a coinage of 

120.000 pieces, which is the source of the currently-accepted figure (in the Redbook and 
elsewhere) for 1833. This is wrong and almost certainly is coinage actually executed in 1834, 
just as the report states. The Moore rules for accounting were still in effect and no other 
explanation seems reasonable. (It is, of course, possible that dies of 1833 were used in 1834 
but there is no way of proving this one way or another.) 

Director Moore resigned his post in June 1835 and was replaced by Dr. Robert M. 
Patterson. The new director issued his first annual report in January 1836, covering the year 
1835, and reported that 141,000 half cents had been struck. (It is important to note that the 
Moore accounting system was stopped under Patterson. The new director believed that the 
date on the coin should represent the year in which it was struck and implemented this rule 
during his tenure of office.) 

For the annual report covering 1836 (issued in early 1837), Patterson reported 398,000 
pieces being struck. This was the final report of any half cent coinage in the 1830’s. However, 
there are clear problems with the official reports for 1835 and 1836. 
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On December 31, 1835, Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt formally delivered 539,000 half 
cents under warrant from the director, the first such delivery since the 154,000 of June 19, 
1833. This means that 693,000 half cents were actually coined bearing dates from 1832 
through 1835. If we subtract the 120,000 reported for 1834, this leaves us with 419,000 
pieces minted in 1835. 

The Patterson reports for 1835 and 1836 seem to result from a complete breakdown 
of the Moore system. It appears certain, for example, that the 120,000 pieces reported by 
Moore for 1834 were overlooked when the annual report for 1835 was prepared. For 1835 
Patterson reported 141,000 pieces, which at first seems to be without meaning. Yet if we 
consider Patterson’s known belief that coinage reflect the year of mintage as opposed to 
Moore’s of reports for coinage in a given time period, without respect to dating, then a way 
out of the confusion suggests itself. 

It is the author’s opinion that the 141,000 figure is an attempt by Dr. Patterson to 
report the coinage in 1835 of half cents dated 1834 but it is also believed that this includes 
the 120,000 pieces reported by Moore for the calendar year 1834. It is true that ordinarily 
such records were not kept — and the figure may be simply an estimate — but at least the 
theory makes use of an otherwise meaningless number. Assuming the preceding 
statement to be true, then the 398,000 reported for 1836 is Patterson’s way of reporting the 
number of half cents dated 1835 and struck during that year. The 539,000 officially 
delivered by the chief coiner on December 31, 1835, was certainly known to all concerned, 
especially the director, because of the warrant that had to be signed. Patterson finished his 
annual report for 1835 within days of the December 31 warrant. 

It also should be noted that the chief coiner would have presented a formal report to 
the director at the end of 1835 reporting on coinage for the preceding year. This was 
necessary for the annual report to the president. The following tables represent the above 
discussions put into tabular form: 


Date 

June 19, 1833 
December 31 , 1835 


OFFICIAL DELIVERIES 
Warrant No. 


Number Delivered 

154.000 

539.000 


133 

143 


TENTATIVE CALENDAR-YEAR COINAGE, 1833-1835 


Year 


Struck 


1833 

1834 

1835 


154.000 

120.000 

419,000 


Note; the figure for 1833 includes an 


unknown number struck in 1832. 
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TENTATIVE NUMBER STRUCK BY DATE, 1832-1835 


Date 

Number Struck 

1832 

51,000 

1833 

103,000 

1834 

141,000 

1835 

398,000 


For 1835 the number believed to have been coined seems high compared with 
1834, considering that 1834 and 1835 each have one obverse die, but it will be confirmed or 
rejected only if a large-scale census is undertaken for the half cents of 1832-1835. Even 
with a census, however, it is recognized that special factors may have affected the survival 
rate of certain dates. 

There is one odd circumstance which may, or may not, confuse the above 
discussion. In early 1835 the commercial representative of the newly-independent 
government of Venezuela asked for 100,000 cent pieces for use in his country. Dr. Moore 
authorized the shipment even though he must have considered it odd for one country to use 
copper coins of another. In August 1835 the same representative applied again for coins, 
but this time for one million each of the cent and half cent. Dr. Patterson was now director 
and was uncertain how to handle the request. He requested guidance from the Treasury 
Department, who informed him that the order could be filled if it did not interfere with 
domestic coinage requirements. The number of coins shipped as a result of the August 
1835 order is unknown. Because of the Moore accounting system, cent coinage figures for 
1831 through 1835 have a cumulative error of about one million pieces. No discrepancies 
have yet been found for the gold and silver coinage. The half cents of 1836 were struck 
only in proof for collectors. 

Sources : 

The National Archives, records of the Philadelphia Mint for 1825-1836. 

Breen, Walter: Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of United States Half Cents, 1793- 

1857 . American Institute of Numismatic Research, 1984. 

************* 


COUNTERSTAMPED LARGE CENTS WANTED 

For my personal collection, which I have been gathering since 1955, I desire to purchase 
counterstamped large cents of all dates with the names and addresses of individuals, or 
individuals and their specialties, merchants, political slogans, and motifs. At this point, I am 
not interested in stray initials, numbers or names that cannot be identified as to 
geographical location or trade. I would be pleased to make an offer for coins submitted to 
me, or invite you to send them on approval with an invoice. I am not looking for any 
bargains and will pay any reasonable price, as they are not for resale. Please let me hear 
from you. All corespondence will be answered. 

David Bowers, EAC #204 
c/o Bowers and Merena Gallergies, Inc. 

Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894 

************* 
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The Happenings at EAC 2001 


Mike Packard 

This is just a reminder that the varieties selected for this year’s EAC Happenings, which will take 
place on Thursday, March 29, 2001, in Fredericksburg, VA., are; 

Colonials: 

Connecticut varieties: 1785 M 6.4-K 

1786M5.6-M 
1787M39.1-ff.2 
1788 M 16.2-0 
Any Colonial coins with counterstamps 
Any Colonial coins with inked attributions 

Half Cents: 

1794 C-2a 

1807 C-1 (Early and late die states) 

1808 C-1 
1825 C-1 

1841 Proofs— Originals, first restrikes, and second restrikes 

Large Cents; 

1794 S-59 
1801 S-219 
1804 S-266 
1819/8 N-1 
1829 N-7 
1840 N-9 

If you have the varieties, please bring them, even if they are well below the eondition 
census. Every coin tells a story and many EACers want to hear it. 

I remind you all that the first 15-20 minutes will be reserved for seanning the coins on 
hand, not for studying them. Once everyone gets a quiek look at what is on exhibit, we 
can go back and look in more detail at those varieties that interest us the most. 

Monitors are needed for all groups of eoins. If you are willing to volunteer to be a 
monitor, eontact Ray Williams (colonials, raydianewillaims@juno.com), Greg and Lisa 
Heim (half eents, gangof4@optonline.net), or Jon Warshawsky (large cents, 
jwarshawsky@dc.com). 
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Fredericksburg 


Getting there 

Fredericksburg Virginia is located on Interstate 95 about half way between Washington 
DC and Richmond Virginia— about 50 miles from either. If you are arriving by train, 
Fredericksburg is on the Amtrak lines that go south from Washington. It is also served by 
Virginia Railway Express which is a commuter train that operates mostly during Washington’s 
rush hours. Amtrak’ s web site is www.amtrak.com. Virginia Railway Express’ is www.vre.org. 

Fredericksburg does not have an airport. If you are flying, you can fly in to an airport in 
Richmond, VA (Richmond International) or one of Washington’s three airports— (Reagan 
National, Dulles International, and Baltimore-Washington International). I’ve checked on shuttle 
services and think it would be best if you rent a car to get to Fredericksburg. If you do not want 
to do that, caU one of these shuttle services to make a reservation: 


Service 

Phone Number 

Fares 

Comments 

Limo Wan/Taxi 

(540) 842-6790 

BWI -$105 
AH others - $75 
(Plus tip) 

Same price for up to 4 if 
reservations made at the same 
time. 20% off price for each 
if two or more share ride, but 
Make separate reservations. 
Takes credit cards. 

Metro Air 
Connection 

(703)619-6100 

BWI - $75 
National and Dulles 
-$45 

(Plus tip) 

Same price for groups 
traveling together. Discounts 
for groups of 1 0 or more. 
Minimum tip - 15% 

A-1 American 

(703) 556-9600 

BWI -$195 
National and Dulles 
- $125 

Same price for 1 -4 passengers 
Add $45 for 5-7 passengers. 
(Plus tip) 

United Airport 
Transportation 
Services 

(703) 801-4884 
Capt_Als@aol.com 

BWI, National, 
And Dulles 
-$1.50 per mile 

Price for 1-4 passengers, $5 
per mile for 5 or more 
passengers. (Plus tip) 


(About $85 from 

National, $105 from Dulles, and $170 fromBWI) 


Prince William (703) 864-9404 BWI - $91 Add $10 for each additional 

Airport Shuttle National - $55 passenger. (Plus tip) 

Dulles - $65 
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EAC 3001 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 





March 28th - April 1st, 2001 

Holiday Inn Select 


2801 Plank Road, Fredericksburg, Virginia 

1-95 Exit 130B (Virginia State Rt. 3W), 540-786-8321 or 800-682-1049 
About 50 miles south of Washington, D.C. / Dulles Airport 





The annual convention of the Early American Coppers club, 

specializing in 

Large cents, Half cents. Colonials, Conders, and Hard Times tokens! 

<1^ 50-1- dealer bourse featuring copper and related coinage 
•fX Bourse 1-6 Thursday, 10-6 Friday & Saturday, 10-3 Sunday 
<1^ Awesome displays of Early American coins 

Have a question? Ask nationally known experts ! 

<1^ Educational programs 
<1^ Seminars and informal discussions 




Whether you’re a beginner or an advanced collector, you are invited 
to join us as we buy, sell, study, and enjoy 
this interesting and historic copper coinage! 


Contact: Convention Chairman Bill Eckberg 
P.O. Box 25185, Alexandria, VA 22313 <halfcent@mac.com> 


Fredericksburg, Virginia is a treasurehouse of American history - Four major Civil War 
battlefields nearby - Birthplaces of George Washington and Robert E. Lee just a short drive 

away - Many other historic sites! 
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A RESPONSE TO THE EAC PRESIDENT’S QUESTIONS 

John Peters 


RE: Proposals for Consideration 

March: 

Pursuant to some of your questions for the annual meeting at the upcoming EAC convention: 

1. My annual dues include the extra fee for first class mail. The reason for this is the 
Swaps & Sales section of the newsletter which is the first part I devour when P-W 
comes. I have been able to purchase items for sale by members due to receiving my 
newsletter sooner than those who choose bulk mail. If I could pay extra above first 
class, I would to get the advantage. 

Having only bought one half cent this past year from a P-W ad, it’s not a big deal at this 
time, but someday I will get active again and I need all the advantages to help me with 
my collection. When you get to my level of half cent collecting, every advantage helps 
(getting a newsletter sooner, having active friends looking for you, having certain 
members represent you at auctions and having the money to spend). Bulk mail to 
California takes forever. Some of the information in P-W is time sensitive so if a change 
is made, then all issues should be mailed first class. 

2. EAC directory: If members want an EAC directory, then let them do it on the internet, or 
some other way. 

When I was secretary of Region 7, I was given a list for all members of that region. I 
was also told that this list could not be duplicated, sold or shared as it was confidential 
only for communication to members of that Region on official EAC business. 

EAC should have nothing to do with providing a list even if the members volunteer as 
there is too much liability if something happens to that member, the member’s family, or 
the member’s collection. There are very few that know how extensive my collection is 
and those that do know, know because I let them know for educational reasons. 

There are enough problems with privacy today. The voluntary list will get out and those 
on the list will have problems. IT’S A BAD IDEA. 

3. Educational Support: I am all for vehicles to educate our members and coin collectors 

who may just want to attend an educational seminar at a coin show. I have done a 
number of educational seminars at coin shows and it opens the eyes of collectors who 
don’t necessarily collect copper. 

Each Region should offer an educational event at their better coin shows. This will 
promote interest and membership. I became aware of EAC by attending a seminar put 
on by Bill Weber at the California State Numismatic Association Annual Convention. I 
was a half cent and large cent collector at the time and it was like I found a home when I 
met these copper people. 

Well, you asked for it and you got my opinions above. 

I miss coming to the conventions and this will probably be my last year of “vacation” so I will get 
active again. 


*it*********** 
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EARLY-DATE REPORT SEMINAR AT EAC 2001 

Red Henry 


Early-Date Report participants and other interested guests are invited to an EDR 
Seminar scheduled for 1:00 pm on Saturday, March 31st, at the EAC convention. We plan to 
have an informal discussion of various current collection-list issues, handouts listing the latest 
rarity-rating revisions and condition-rarity discoveries, and a net-grading exercise for 
amusement and education. If you’re an EDR member, come and meet the other participants in 
the project. If you are not yet an EDR member, come and see us and ask whatever questions 
you have. We’ll look forward to seeing you there! 

************* 


FINAL CALL FOR EXHIBITS AT EAC 2001 

Greg Heim, Lisa Heim, and Jon Warshawsky 

The format will be a little different this year with voluntary exhibit judging and the 
awarding of prizes forjudged exhibits. Space is limited, and we really hate to turn anyone away 
so please send us your request and the number of cases you will need and we will reserve 
space for you. 


************* 


NEW CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of P-W . 
Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individuals are received by the 
Membership Committee before the May issue of P-W . all will be declared elected to full 
membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 
Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 


NAME 

CITY, STATE 

MEMBER# 

Ben Marchello 

Billings, MT 

4899 

H. Robert Campbell 

Salt Lake City, UT 

4900 

Joshua Houk 

Seattle, WA 

4901 

Joseph Nostheide 

Cincinnati, OH 

4902 

Mark Rudolph 

Toledo, OH 

4903 

John Pijewski 

Somerville, MA 

4904 

Gregory R. Tiller 

Ft. Worth, TX 

4905 Junior 

Donald Hargrove 

Los Angeles, CA 

4906 

Tom Pickett 

Indianapolis, IN 

4907 

Rich Pyles 

Las Vegas, NV 

4908 

Christopher J. Simplot 

Beloit, Wl 

4909 

Joseph B. Stafford 

Pittsgrove, NJ 

4910 Junior 

John Millsap 

Sweeny, TX 

4911 

Eric McDowell 

Mount Berry, GA 

4912 

Doug Strain 

Ruston, LA 

4913 


************* 
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Herbert A. Siiberman (1916-2001) 


Pete Smith 

Herbert A. Siiberman, founder and first president of the Early American Coppers Club, 
died February 6, 2001, at age 84. He formed the club after placing an ad in the November 9, 
1966, issue of Coin World suggesting “If you collect Large Cents, please write. We are trying to 
start a mail club to trade and discuss this series.” 

Speaking of creation of the club, Siiberman said, “The group was formed, because I 
honestly don’t believe that the study by Dr. Sheldon was complete; and that with exposure, we 
shall discover that many more of the ‘rare’ varieties exist than had been known previously. 
Hopefully, our members will report their collections, and Penny-Wise will report the totals. I am 
sure Dr. Sheldon will welcome our statistics.” 

The club initially had no dues. Members exchanged and circulated letters until publication 
of the club newsletter, Penny-Wise, began with the issue of September 15, 1967. That issue 
announced a club membership of 76. Siiberman served as club president from 1967 through 1977. 
As the club assigned membership numbers. Dr. William H. Sheldon, author of Penny-Whimsy, the 
catalog of early cents, received EAC membership number 1 . The next dozen numbers were given 
in alphabetical order and Siiberman received membership number 13. 

For the first issues of Penny-Wise, Siiberman, Dr. Warren Lapp and William J. Parks were 
listed as co-editors of the journal. The “Headquarters and Central Office” for EAC was 
Silberman’s address at 174 Maplewood Avenue, Maplewood, N.J. 07040. The March 15, 1969, 
issue listed Lapp as editor and publisher while Siiberman and Parks were called managing editors 
and editorial consultants. Penny-Wise continued to list Siiberman as a contributing editor through 
the January 15, 2001, issue. 

Siiberman was bom on December 13, 1916, in Newark, New Jersey. He studied art and 
commercial design at the Newark School of Fine and Industrial Arts, Pratt University, Newark 
University and New York University. He practiced as an artist, painted and made art glass. His 
works are in museums, government agencies and private collections. 

During World War II, he worked at Davis Emergency Equipment with the design of a 
static electricity detector, toxic fume detector and a gas mask. With National Union Radio 
Corporation, he worked on SONAR, a cathode ray tube and a light wave transmitter. He taught 
at the Newark School of Fine and Industrial Arts during 1945 and 1946. In 1946 to 1948 he was 
with Woodcraft Store Fixture Company. In 1950 he formed the General Art and Woodworking 
Company, a firm that made and installed store fixtures. He was with Lippencott and Margolies 
involved with the design of commercial properties from 1952 to 1960. 

In 1960 he founded Associate Designers Incorporated and Associate Store Planners of 
Maplewood, New Jersey. Siiberman worked as industrial design and commercial engineering 
consultant. He is credited with the design of thousands of offices, retail stores, supermarkets, 
commercial kitchens, homes and churches. He was a charter member of the Institute of Store 
Planners and a president of the New Jersey chapter of the National Society of Interior Designers. 
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Silberman and Penny-Wise editor Warren Lapp were joint editors of United States Large 
Cents 1793-1857, issued by Quarterman Publications in 1975. This was an anthology of material 
previously published in The Numismatist. 

In his introduction to the anthology, Silberman stated some of the reasons he loved large 
cents. “The handsome quality of the coins, the toning of the copper and the inherent beauty of the 
designs all create a charm of their own which has continued to fascinate coin collectors for the 
past two hundred years.” 

Silberman consigned much of his coin collection to Harmer Rooke for inclusion in their 
“Million Dollar Sale” of November 17-22, 1969. He continued to collect large cents and things 
related to the U S. Centennial in 1876. He sold his collection of large cents to dealer Chuck 
Furjanic around 1978 and then started another collection. 

Silberman belonged to Dr. Sheldon’s conservative school of grading and condemned 
overgrading by dealers. He announced in the July 15, 1972, issue of Penny-Wise. “I have spoken 
out, from time to time, about the peculiar nature of the coin dealers and coin dealings to which I 
have been exposed during my many years of collecting. Avarice, greed, and chicanery were their 
motivating forces; and, rather than fight them, I sold my almost complete collection. 

When I started EAC it was with the hope that, among those enamored with the old copper 
large cents and their history and romance, I would be with a group where the true quality of life 
would be more important than the fast buck. It seemed to me that handling these bits of early 
Americana and all the intense love involved, there just couldn’t be room for the overkill game of 
normal numismatics. But I’ve been proven wrong again. 

I’m disappointed ... and with a good many honest regrets. I’m retiring from actively 
involving myself in the large cent fraternity.” Later he softened his comments slightly to clarify 
that he had stopped buying but would continue to treasure the friendships made through the club. 

His disillusionment showed again as he reported on the December 29, 1972, annual 
meeting of EAC held at the Americana Hotel in New York City. “The officers had given 
permission, upon specific request, to allow two members to offer, during the evening meeting, an 
array of choice and rare large cents for sale to those members present; and this. I’m afraid, is the 
last time we’ll allow such a sale to occur,” and later, “It will never again be allowed to 
disintegrate into a selling brawl.” Gradually Silberman drifted away from leadership in EAC but 
continued to look at copper coins and was occasionally able to cherry-pick some rare variety. 

For Silberman, the club may have been a victim of success. As more collectors joined the 
hobby, there were more people chasing fewer coins. Prices rose with inflation and with the 
increased demand. Silberman acknowledged that the growth of EAC was probably responsible for 
rising demand with corresponding increases in prices. 

Silberman wrote articles for Penny-Wise about New Jersey copper mines, a topic 
representing a combination of his interests in New Jersey history and early copper coins. In recent 
years he was working on a book on the history of New Jersey or Nova Caesarea. 

Silberman was married in 1949 with a daughter and a son. His wife, Elaine, served briefly 
as acting club treasurer after William Parks resigned in 1970. Herb died at St. Barnabas Medical 
Center in Livingston, New Jersey. 


************* 
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TALKING BEGINNERS - Some middle date large cent cherry picking tips 

Steve Carr 

That is a mouthful of a title, huh? But admit it, once you have been attributing your coppers for a 
while, you do begin to notice some of the easily identifiable markers for rarer varieties. You remember 
them. After all, that’s what most of us do when we attribute our coins - we hope to find a rare one. Usually, 
the variety is common (why else would they be common?). But beginners DO cherry pick coppers. In fact, 
anyone who is persistent will cherry pick an early copper. 

A cherry pick is a copper you buy for less than its market value. Cherry pickers use their 
knowledge and skill to first identify a rarer variety, and then acquire the coin. The topic of cherry picking 
involves ethics and is somewhat controversial. More on that on that topic in a future Talking Beginners. 

The fact is if you know what to look for, you increase your ehances of finding it. If you learn to 
recognize rarer varieties at a glance (hopefully by a single marker), you can eliminate a lot of “common” 
coins quickly. Cherry picking columns like this have appeared for specific early date large cents in earlier 
Penny Wise issues. This time let’s look at some cherry picking short cuts for a few middle date large cents. 

Before I begin, I would like to stress that these short cuts will not work on some coins, which have 
been damaged or were not struck properly. Don’t use these short cuts as your only support for attributing 
the variety. Always check your attribution. 


1822 

1822 is a delightful year for cherry pickers. Of the 14 known varieties for the year, 5 varieties are 
R-4 or higher, including an R7. Even R3 1822’s tend to draw a premium. One obverse die for this year, #7, 
was used on 5 different varieties, including an R3+ (N-7), two R4’s (N-8 and N-12), an R5 (N-13X and an 
R7 (N-14). This obverse has a very distinctive marker; the LIB in LIBERTY is in low relief On lower 
grade coins, like g-vg examples, these three letters are weak or completely worn away. 



When you find an 1822 like this, you know you have a find of some sort. To find out how big a 
find, flip it over. If it has square serif style lettering (the curves on the S’s are as wide as the diagonal on the 
letter) you just made the cherry pick of a lifetime. You have an N-14! This is the only 1822 variety that 
used square serif letters. Your cherry pick would discover the fifth known specimen of the variety! 

Of course, you will probably find the reverse letters are century style. If so, look at the leaf under 
the letter C in AMERICA. Is it very faint or missing? You just found an N-7, an R3+ that draws a 
premium. The leaf under C looks normal? Check the alignment of the letters ER in AMERICA. If the right 
base of the E is higher than the left base of the R, you have an N-8, an R4. 
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Still not your coin? Check the alignment of the E in STATES. Is it higher than the T before it? If 
so, you have an N-13, a real tough R5. Otherwise, you probably have an N-12, another tough R4. 

The only rare 1822 this short cut does not identity is the N-9. 

1824 

Cherry picking 1824’s is a real no-brainer. Of the 5 varieties for 1824, only one - N-5 - is 
considered rare. N-5 is the over date, obverse #1 . so the first thing to check is the date. The back curve of 
the 2 should be clearly visible to the right of the upright of the 4, just above the cross bar. 



Have an over date? Flip the coin over and look at the alignment of the leaf tip under the letter C in 
AMERICA. If the leaf tip is under the inside curve of the letter C, you just found an N-5, an R4+ variety 
that always draws a premium. Most of the time, though, you will find this leaf tip is to the right of center 
under the letter C. You just found an N-1, an R1 variety. 


1830 

This is another great year for cherry pickers. Five of the 1 1 known varieties for the year draw a 
premium and knowing only two different markers can help you recognize four of these. 
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One 1830 obverse, #5, has a distinctive marker, the 0 in the date is high. This obverse was used on 
four different varieties, two of which are rare, N-9 (R6+) and N-1 1 (R5). This obverse also appears on N-7 
(an R3) and N-8 (which has to be the most common variety for the year). 

If the coin has the 0 high, flip it over and look the leaf tip under the last S in STATES. If the leaf 
tip is under the center of this letter, you just found an N-9. Congratulations! This variety is on Just about 
every middle date collector’s “wanf’ list. 

Of course, the leaf tip will probably be at or Just beyond the right side of the S. Oh well - let’s see 
what else it might be. Look at the final A in AMERICA. Is it real close to the wreath stem (the right foot of 
A is about the width of the right upright away from the stem). If so, you have an N-7, an R3 that always 
draws a premium, especially in Fine or better grades. 

The A is farther away? Look at the spacing of the legend letters. Are they close to the wreath? Are 
the pendants on the T’s the same length? You Just found an N-1 1, a tough R5. 

Most of the time you are going to find that the leaf tip under the S is Just to the right of the letter, 
the A is away from the stem, the legend appears far from the wreath, and the left pendants on the T’s are 
shorter than the ones on the right. You Just found an N-8 

If the 0 in the date is not high, check the reverse. If the legend letters are small (check spacing of 
letters at TATES) you have an N-6, an R4 variety. 


1834 


1834 has that one thing needed to create 
interest in a year for cherry pickers - a proof only 
variety that is an R7! This variety, N-7, is known 
in circulated grade, so there is always that 
chance.... 

When looking at 1834’s, look at the date 
and obverse stars first. You are looking for a large 
8 in the date and large stars (the point of the 6* 
star on large star varieties always points to the 
right of the coronet tip). If you found one like this, 
flip it over and see what you have. 

First look at the letters of the legend. Are 
they small? If so, you Just found an N-5, a tough 
R4 that usually brings three figures for even low 
grade examples. Large letters? Look at the 
position of the leaf tip under the second S in 
STATES. If it is Just a little left of the right side of 
the letter, you have an N-6, an R3 that draws a 
premium. If the tip of the leaf is at the right edge 
of the S, you found an N-7. Start the celebration! 

Keep looking. They are out there! 


Do any of you readers have a cheery picking short cut you would like to share? Send me your 
short cut and I will include it in a future column. 

Got any other ideas for future Talking Beginners columns? I would love to hear about them. Steve 
Carr, 6815 W. 82 St., Overland Park, KS 66204, (913) 383-2568, or email scai-@aol.com . 

Source: 

All rarity ratings are from CQR, 16'’’ edition. 



1 834 Obverse #4, Large Date, Large Stars 
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MAKING SENSE 

John D. Wright 


This was a year replete with fascinating events worldwide, but of little note in U.S. coinage. In 
China, the “Dragon Lady” of the South China Sea surrenders her pirate fleet of 1800 junks and 
70,000 warriors in exchange for full pardons for all and high ranking state offices for herself and 
her senior commanders. If you can’t whip 'em, buy 'em. Kamehameha (ka-MAY-a-MAY-a) 
finally succeeds in uniting all of the Hawaiian islands under his rule. Kauai, though never 
invaded, capitulates this year. If you can’t reach ‘em, intimidate ‘em. Napoleon authorizes the 
seizure of all American ships in any French port. Sale of these ships feeds his war coffers. The 
French Empire is at its zenith this year. Most of Europe lies under the heel of the “little 
corporal,” whose court is as lavish as that which was “swept away forever” less than twenty 
years ago. In the occupied territories. Yellow Fever kills over 25,000 in Barcelona and Cadiz. 
Father Hildalgo of Dolores, Mexico, begins a revolution as he incites, arms, and leads an army 
of 10,000 natives against Mexico City. Though he is captured and executed the next year, 
Hildalgo is still revered as the “father of Mexican independence”. 

West Florida (between the Mississippi and Perdido Rivers) has long been the disputed territory 
of Spain and France. The U.S. has tried unsuccessfully to claim it as part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Locals in this area stage an armed rebellion against their Spanish government and 
proclaim their own republic. One month later the U.S. annexes this territory and sends troops to 
defend it against any other claimant, foreign or domestic. And thus ends the short-lived 
“Republic of West Florida”. A New York trade union is taken to trial en masse for “conspiracy to 
raise their wages by calling a strike”. They are found guilty and are fined $1 per man plus court 
costs. The court rules that “To do a lawful thing by conspiracy is unlawful.” The number of U.S. 
cotton mills has increased over fourfold in the past year, processing an annual cotton crop of 
almost 180,000 bales at 500 pounds each. The U.S. has grown to 7.3 million people, up 36% in 
the last ten years. Of these 16% are black slaves, mostly in the cotton plantations. New York 
passes Philadelphia this year to become the largest U.S. city. New Orleans has over 24,000, 
while no other western city is as large as 5,000. In Kentucky a flock of passenger pigeons over 
250 miles long is recorded. The flock is estimated to contain two billion birds. Within a hundred 
years the passenger pigeon will be hunted to extinction. 

That’s a lot of events, a lot of international and local flavor, but nothing solid for any but the most 
die-hard historian to nail down to an exact year. The year was 1810, the year of the third U.S. 
census. This year the U.S. mint in our now second-largest city struck just over three million 
coins of all denominations combined. Contrast that less-than-one-coin-per-two Americans to 
today’s over-fifty-coins-per-American annual production. As the eighteenth production year, this 
is the first year of U.S. coinage with no well-known rarities. Only four denominations were 
struck — half cents, cents, half dollars, and half eagles. And 98% of those were cents and half 
dollars. Almost any copper or silver coin of 1810 can be had for $20 to $30 in Good, with 
Uncirculated prices still holding below four figures. 

Since my interest is U.S. cents, this keeps 1810 easy — five die varieties, none of them scarce. 
One VERY obvious overdate cent (1810/09) adds to the fascination but not to the cost. For the 
half cents the job is even easier — one common die-pair and you’re done. That’s the GOOD 
news. The BAD news is that large cents of 1808 to 1814 are most often rough, black, well- 
worn, or all three. The half cents, though scarcer, are consistently nicer. So a lovely light- 
brown VF or XF example of an 1810 cent raises my pulse rate measurably. But they DO 
happen: so keep looking — and ENJOY! 
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FROM THE INTERNET 

Bill Eckberg 


Region 8 continues its growth and now has 277 members. I urge every EAC member who has 
access to the Internet to join. Lots of ideas are swapped, and lots of information is passed on 
Region 8 before Penny-Wise . To do so, just send an email to dc181@olg.com. 

For some reason, January seemed to be the month for Region 8 members to have server 
problems. Other than that, eBay and the upcoming 2001 EAC convention were the major topics 
of discussion. 

Wes Rasmussen wrote about buying and selling on eBay. He recommended that you check 
out the feedback record on any seller before bidding. He recently purchased two different 
jewelry items and both sellers had excellent records. He rejected two other prospects because 
of negative comments. One woman said one of the sellers was so crooked you would have to 
screw him in the ground to bury him when he died. There are quality copper auctions every 
year by reputable sellers and you know who the good copper commercial dealers are. Go to a 
coin show and see how many screwed up copper coins are for sale by non copper dealers and 
some of that is getting on eBay. 

Dan Demeo also wrote concerning coins on eBay. His comments included the following: Let 
the buyer beware! There’s no one out there to hold your hand. To the beginner who wants to 
buy coins, I suggest they buy them in person, at a show, not over the Internet, so that they 
become familiar with sharpness, color, striking variations, etc., before they try to evaluate a coin 
from a badly-done scan. If they have an occasional question about a particular coin, I don’t 
think any of us minds answering a question or two. 

Bill Maryott added an interesting dimension to the ongoing eBay discussion. He wrote; I find 
it interesting to see the many uses folks have put large cents to during the last two hundred 
years. Washers, gears, jewelry, brothel tokens, advertising tokens, etc. Perhaps the most 
interesting I’ve seen is eBay number 1206580315, at a reserve of $45. It’s a very attractive and 
intricate cookie cutter. Later, Bill provided a link to what he called an eBay Grading Guide for 
copper. It was hilarious. Suffice it to say that most members of EAC would NOT agree with the 
assigned grades. All of the Grading was done by each submitter. For page one of your brand 
new eBay Grading guide hit: http://www.irisgarden.com/ebaypage1.jpg. For page two of your 
brand new eBay Grading guide hit: http://www.irisgarden.com/ebaypage2.jpg. 

Mike Demling and Cindy Grellman both reported an important 1840 Large Cent on eBay that 
has an extra zero (18400) and offered with a reserve of $50,000. I notice that the auction ended 
with no bids. I am dismayed that none of our Late Date enthusiasts added this rarity to his/her 
collection! 

Jim McAvoy used eBay to examine the rarity of 1803 C4 half cents, which are supposedly R3 
(not even R3+). I have been watching eBay for over 1 1/2 years now, and though 1 haven’t kept 
count, I’ve seen about the same number of 1803 C4’s show up as 1 have 1806 C2’s, 1805 C3’s, 
and 1804 C5’s, all of which are R4. Your humble correspondent responded that his own 
research on eBay indicates that the variety is R3+ and still a bit less common than it is 
supposed to be. Dennis Paterson responded that the variety is difficult to find in VF and better 
condition. 
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Greg Heim asked about rarity ratings of business strike half cents, generally. He is also looking 
for information about trial strikes of EAC membership tokens. 

Dennis Fuoss wrote an entertaining piece expressing his unwillingness to part with duplicates. 

I was called Fear of Selling. It is, unfortunately, too long to reprint here. I strongly recommend 
years of therapy for him. 

John Wright, Pete Smith and Dennis wrote to Skip Lane concerning an old auction catalog he 
had that he thought might be junk. It apparently was a Cogan #1 catalog and very important. 
They also provided a lot of collateral information about that sale. 

Several members discussed Accugrade and its grading standards. We will decline to identify 
the correspondents or their specific comments, but suffice it to say that Region 8 members do 
NOT agree with Accugrading. 

Dan Trollan wrote the following to Red Henry about his work on early date collections; I 
believe that you should not be so quick to demote those rarities based on your findings and 
reported collections. Some of the last reported dates are old and may be sold collections. Red 
acknowledged the uncertainties in rarity ratings of coins approaching the limits of rarity levels. 
He plans to discuss this issue at his Early Date Large Cent seminar at EAC 2001 . 

Randall Snyder asked for information about the partially reeded edge 16N6 in the Frankenfield 
Sale. Bob Grellman and Craig Sholley responded that the probable cause is a damaged 
collar. 

Your humble correspondent, wearing his other hat as Chair of the 2001 EAC Convention in 
Fredericksburg, made a number of announcements related to the convention. This issue of 
Penny-Wise will have up-to-date information, but for the latest news. Region 8 is always your 
best bet. Mark Switzer, as always, posted a weekly sign-up sheet for members planning to 
attend EAC 2001. 

Finally, and sadly, Pete Smith, David Lange, Tom Reed, Frank Wilkinson and Greg Heim all 
reported the passing of Herb Silberman, the founder of EAC. An obituary appears elsewhere 
in this issue. Lloyd Hurt and H. Craig Hamling reported the passing of Chris Schwerdt. 

As Region 8 Chair J. Mark Switzer would say. Have a great two months and send him some 
email. 


★ *★**★*★***★* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Bob Julian writes. 

In the January 15, 2001, issue of Penny-Wise Ron Manley published an article dealing with the 
1825-1835 half cent coinage and Boulton planchets. He attempted to prove the following; 

1) That 813,000 half cents were struck from 1832 to 1835, 

2) That the 120,000 half cents struck in 1834 used planchets from the Boulton delivery of 
1825, and 

3) That the delivery of planchets in 1 835 was not a bookkeeping entry but a correct account 
of what happened. 
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None of the above is correct as may be seen from the following: 

1) On December 31, 1829, the chief coiner, in his account with the treasurer of the mint, 

stipulated that 4581 lbs, 10 ozs, and 11 dwt (Troy weight) of half cent planchets, worth 
$1570.93, were on hand. This is equivalent to 314,186 planchets at 84 grains. 

[Editor’s Note : For those of you not immediately conversant with the conversion factors, 

1 Troy pound = 12 ounces = 5760 grains 
1 pennyweight = 24 grains 

Grains in the English system, by the way, went back to the weight of wheat corns “from the 
midst of the ear,” as noted by Rogers Ruding in his Annals of the Coinage of Britain , 1817, 
Volume One, pp. 13, 389. In any event, 4581 pounds, 10 ounces, 11 pennyweights thus 
becomes 

4851 (5760) + 10/12 (5760) + 1 1 (24) grains , or 
26,386,560 + 4800 + 264 grains , or 

26.391.624 grains . 

This , divided by 84 grains per half cent, equals 314,186 planchets on hand, as Bob has given 
it.] 

2) On June 19, 1833, the chief coiner formally delivered by Warrant 133, 154,000 half cents 
with a Troy weight of 2245 lbs, 10 ozs, 0 dwt. The value is given as exactly $770.00 

[Editor’s Note : by a similar calculation, 

2245 pounds (5760) + 10/12 (5760) = 

12,931 ,200 = 4800 grains , or 
12,936,000 grains : 

precisely enough to make 154,000 half cents at an 84 grain standard, leaving 160,186 
planchets to still be accounted for.] 

3) On the same day (June 19) the coiner also reported that 2336 lbs, 0 ozs, 11 dwt Troy 
weight of half cent planchets, worth $800.93, had been melted to date for use as alloy. 
This melting was covered by Warrant 21 . 

[Editor’s Note : by a similar calculation, 

2336 pounds (5760) + 1 1 (24) = 

13,455,360 + 264 grains , or 

13.455.624 grains : 

precisely enough to have made 160,186 half cents; except that these went to the melting pot for 
alloy instead.] 

4) The June 19,1833, accounting clearly shows that all half cent planchets were accounted 
for and none was on hand for coinage. 

5) The coinage executed in 1834, 120,000 pieces, was therefore struck from the March 1834 
Boulton delivery. 


Red Henry writes. 

I’ve had some recent comment from Early-Date Report members about my suggested rarity 
rating revisions, the issue being whether some over-counting of coins is going on because of 
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items or collections which have been sold. Just as the rarity ratings concern all of us, difficulties 
with them do too. All EAC members and guests are invited to attend the Eatiy-Date Report 
seminar on Saturday, March 31st at 1:00 pm, where one of the topics planned for discussion is 
‘Stale Information in the Specimen Counts.’ 

Early-Date Report members, let me know when you sell coins! YOU CAN HELP keep the 
specimen counts accurate on these rare varieties. If you’ll be at the convention, come to the 
EDR seminar and bring your opinions on these rarity issues! 


Denis Loring writes. 

The 2001 ANA-EAC meeting is scheduled for 9:00 AM on Friday, August 10 at the ANA 
convention in Atlanta. We’re currently scheduled for room 201 C in the Convention Center, but 
that may change. 


Craig Sholley writes. 

After reading my article on the Strawberry Leaf cents in the last issue, Eric Newman wrote to let 
me know that 1 had misunderstood some of his comments to me. In particular, Eric noted: 

“You and Holmes permitted me to see the Holmes pieces at the Philadelphia ANA Convention 
and I was appreciative. 1 concluded that the edges were decorated as on other vine and bars 
1793 cents and, as I expressed to Kleeberg long ago, I feel that no one would counterfeit a 
copper coin for circulation and put a decorated edge on it. I never used the word “counterfeit” to 
you or anyone else as to the Strawberry Leaf cents. I stated that they might be 19th century 
alterations of genuine cents.” 

Eric’s comment regarding the Holmes pieces refers to a little demonstration that Dan Holmes 
and I put on with his Strawberry Leaf cents. These were stacked with other low grade 1793 
Wreath cents in such a manner so that only the edges could be viewed. Several people were 
asked to pick out the Strawberry Leaf cents. No one could. In fact, no one could identify any 
point of difference on the edges. 

[Editor’s Note : For another perspective on the Strawberry Leaf cents, see John Kleeberg’s 

article elsewhere in this issue of P-W .1 


Phyllis Salyards writes. 

Imagine the quandry of the EAC spouse! Finally, after months of procrastination, she gets 
around to polishing the kitchen copper - large salt and pepper shakers, sugar and flour 
canisters, and the set of measuring cups hanging over the stove. After considerable application 
of elbow grease and some specially-purchased copper polish, she is proud of their improved 
appearance and pleasing decorative effect. But to her spouse, their “natural copper toning” was 
to be greatly preferred; now, they look “scrubbed and artificially lustrous.” He even accuses 
them of “looking whizzed,” but notes with complacent satisfaction that “they’ll tone back to 
something more natural.” CAN’T WIN! 

************* 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve 
lines are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND 
PAID IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad is 
$100. Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per page. One third page is $35. Ads 
should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the 
May 15, 2001 issue is April 30, 2001 . All ads must include the individual membership number of 
a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. Salyards, 606 
North Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 66901 . 

IMPORTANT NOTICE : 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Pennv-Wise . does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Pennv-Wise , nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material 
described therein) and no party shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All 
transactions arising or relating to any advertisement in Pennv-Wise shall strictly be between the 
parties thereto. Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the 
President of Early American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgment, suspension, or 
terminations of membership or advertising privileges. 

************* 


What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT. EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN; The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY; Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 
and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, 
and Sheldon, but yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER: Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which can 

be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for checking. 
Your pictures are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute 
pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 


What others think of “The CENT Book”: Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 

TOM DELOREY; I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published since 
Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didn’t leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is what I 
would expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO: The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 
and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See “The CENT Book” ad in this section. 


************* 
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JERRY BOBBE, EAC #184 


P.O. Box 25817 


Portland. OR 97298 
(503) 626-1075 

Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion 
session? No!! It’s a series of early coppers that weaves one though the dawn of the Industrial 
Revolution and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of 
Britain, and the lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free 
copy of The Token Examiner, the world’s most informative and entertaining price list of the 1 8*^ 
Century Aconder@ series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces 
and patterns our specialty. This series has it all; and with the exception of expensive US related 
colonials (i.e., Washington pieces. Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent 
collectors for over half a century! 


************ 


CHARLES DAVIS, EAC #142 P.O. Box 547 Wenham, MA 01984 


Sole distributor for United States Large Cents by William Noyes. 


Volume I (1793 - 1814) & Volume II (1816 - 1839) 
Volume I not available separately; Volume II only 
Encyclopedia of U.S. Large Cents S-1 to S-91 


$240.00 postpaid 
$ 85.00 postpaid 
$ 65.00 postpaid 


************* 


PHIL FLANAGAN, EAC #425 PO Box 1288 Coupeville, WA 98239 

Phone (360) 240-8366 Fax (360) 240 - 8360 

BRITISH TOKENS of the 18**^ century form a fascinating series of mostly copper coins that 
incorporate many ties with the United States. In general, this series of mostly half pence is of a 
similar size to U.S. Large Cents. However, I must point out that this British series usually 
appears in better condition AND cheaper than our Large and Half Cents. Since we take the 3 
major credit cards AND have a 21 day return policy, there’s absolutely NO RISK! TRY US! 
Send for our free list listing hundreds of these beautiful coppers from FINE to PROOF. We also 
have many books on the subject which I’m sure you’ll agree, makes collecting much more fun 
and interesting. Call me right now at 1-800-613-8731 for your copy! 


************* 


ATTRIBUTION & GRADING SERVICE 

1 offer an attribution and grading service for Half Cents and Large Cents. This includes the 
variety designation, die state (if appropriate), and my opinion of the sharpness and net grade. 
This info will be placed on a personalized 2x2 card to accompany each coin. Price for the 
service is $1 per coin, plus return postage. No quantity limit, fast service, lifetime guarantee. 

Please note I am sold out of the Attribution Guide for United States Large Cents 1840 - 1857 . 
Estimated publication date for the third edition is 2002. 

BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 PO Box 951988 Lake Mary, FL 32795-1988 

(407) 321 - 8747 


************* 
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EXCEPTIONAL COPPER FROM THE 1790’s; British tokens and books about them. We 
publish Dalton and Hamer, distribute the new 19‘^ century copper token reference and stay in 
close touch with the British token market. We offer hundreds of 18* century “Conder” tokens 
each year as well as other series including 1 9* century copper, silver and (occasionally) gold 
tokens, British medals, British copper currency and out-of-print and important books and 
catalogs about tokens. Write for a free catalog. 

Allan Davisson EAC#3299 Cold Spring, MN 56320 (our full address) 

(320) 685-3835 FAX (320) 685-8636 email; davcoin@aol.com 


JON LUSK, EAC #351 


Penny-Wise on CD-ROM (Version 2) 


Contains all 30 years (1967 - 1996) 

Contains all EAC auctions with prices realized entered alongside lot description 
(includes Bill Noyes color photos for ’83 thru ’87) 

Easier variety searchings 

Windows / DOS / Mac compatible Cost: $ 1 17.00 

Shipping and Handling 4.00 

Credit for returning old Version 1 CD-ROM - (-$40.00) 

New member credit if joined in last 6 months (-$1 0.00) 


Send to; Digital Dynamics 
3055 Plymouth Rd. 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48105 
(734) 995-2400 


Total 

Check one: 
DOSA/Vindows 


□ 


Mac 


□ 


WILLIAM C. NOYES, EAC #353 Box 428 Monument Beach, MA 02553 

BRAND NEW 

COR / NOYES CONDITION CENSUS, 1793 S-1 through 1814 S-295 

• Same small format as COR - easy to carry to shows. 

• ^ modern coin histories - listing grades and prices. 

• Absolutely essential for every buyer of large cents. 

• Top 12 to 20 coins listed for each variety. 

Now available! 

Send all orders to me at the above address. Cost $35 plus $3 postage. 

*★**★**★**★★ 


ALAN V. WEINBERG, EAC #1899 23321 Aetna Woodland Hills, CA 91367 

email; larislw@aol.com (818)348-3749 

I am interested in acquiring ANY 1793 Wreath Cent (except S-6 and S-1 1c) in choice, true EF- 
40 to AU-58 (not “slab grade”). Well struck, good color, flawless fields, no rim dings. I will pay 
CQR “choice” +++. Particularly want Sheldon 5 Wreath in true 40 or better. 

Also want 1652 Massachusetts colonial silver coinage - Oak & Pine Tree. EF-40 or better, full 
undipped flan, well-struck and problem free. Particularly need OT 6 and 3 pence. 

I also collect “Old West” and “Deep South” old saloon and military fort trade tokens, silver Indian 
peace and pre-1900 American historical gold and silver medals. 

************* 
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RON MANLEY, EAC #3909 


300 Turnberry Circle 


Brentwood, TN 37027 


Now Available for Sale: “The Half Cent Die State Book: 1793-1857” 

This 300-page hardbound reference book was the winner of the 1999 EAC Literary Award and 
the 1999 NLG “Best U.S. Coin Book” Award. Edited by Bob Grellman, it is packed with new and 
updated information on all business strike half cent varieties. Separate obverse and reverse 
descriptions are provided for each die state. Also included are over 250 plated die states, 
emission sequence revisions, rarity estimates, reverse rotation data for each variety, references 
to major copper sales, blundered edge examples, and more. Large photographs (3-inch 
diameter for varieties; 2-inch diameter for die states). 

$75.00, postpaid (autographed on request) 

************* 


BILL MCKIVOR, EAC #4180 P.O.Box 46135 Seattle, WA 98146 

BmcKivor@iuno.com or CoDPerman@Thecoppercorner.com (206) 244-8345 
Dealer in quality tokens at reasonable prices. Specialist in English “Conder” tokens. Evasions, 
19*^ Century tokens, unofficial farthings, historical medals, and more. 

Cobwright’s book on Evasion Tokens available at $27 Postpaid. 

Many EAC’ers receive my free lists - get yours today. 

Also - a work in progress - my new WEB SITE — www.Thecoppercorner.com. 

************* 


GARRY APELIAN, EAC #2686 910 Revere Road Glenview, IL 60025 

Apelians6@AOL.com 

WANTED TO BUY; 

For my personal collection and research, I wish to buy all choice unattributed 1856 Large Cents 
in grades from G-4 to F-15; please no coins higher than F-15. I am paying full grey sheet 
prices. Please do not send any problem coins. I am trying to complete all varieties by die 
states. Please let me know what you have. 

************* 


HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 P.O. Box 2018 Arlington, VA 22202 

(703) 979- 1942 


1800 >2 cent VF-20 ANACS smooth brown, walnut or steel brown $150 

1820 N-9 R3 Purchased as EF, some defects, VF-20 plus 79 

1824 N-2 F-15 Smooth brown. 30 

1 825/5 N-7 EF plus Dark, some porosity, nice portrait 80 

1826/5 N-8 VF-30 plus Slabbed XF-45, pretty piece 375 

1839 N-10 Doubled Die Reverse, scarce variety, VF-20 65 

1853/53 N-19 Uncirculated, but once cleaned, couple small marks, net AU50 125 

1855 N-9 Knob on Ear AU-50, smooth brown, important red book variety 135 

Postage, any order $3.00. 
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TOM REYNOLDS, EAC #222 P.O. Box 390001 Omaha, NE 68139 

(402) 895-3065 


1794 

S-65 

R1 

XF40 

$4750 

Medium brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. Tied for CC#8. 

A+ 

1795 

S-78 

R1 

AU50+ 

5500 

Plain Edge. Brown with smooth surfaces. A++ 


1802 

S-237 

R2 

AU50 

4750 

Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. CC#6. A+ 


1803 

S-258 

R1 

VF30 

675 

Brown with choice surfaces. A++ 


1812 

S-291 

R2+ 

VF35 

2600 

Small Date, Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces, PCGS XF45. A++ 

1816 

N9 

R3 

AU55 

2150 

Brown with choice, lustrous surfaces. Tied for CC#5. C 


1818 

N9 

R3 

XF45 

750 

Brown with choice, frosty surfaces. A+ 


1825 

N6 

R3 

VF30 

525 

Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. A+ 


1831 

N3 

R1 

AU55 

775 

Brown with choice, frosty surfaces. C 


1838 

N9 

R3 

MS63 

1200 

Brown with some faded mint red. Choice, lustrous surfaces. 

C 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS TO RECEIVE FREE PRICE LISTS 




WANTED FOR MY PERSONAL COLLECTION 


EAC membership token 
“R E Bynum” saloon token 

Please send cost information to Gene Anderson, EAC #4718, P.O. Box 9037, Paris, Texas 75461 
(903) 785-751 1 , ext. 241 or (903) 785-8519 (fax) or genea@1 starnet.com. 


GREG AND LISA HEIM, EAC #3619 PO Box 7652 North Brunswick, NJ 08902-7652 

e-mail: gangof4@optonline.net 


DESPERATELY WANTED; 

30th Anniversary EAC Silver Medallion. Will pay $40.00 as long as it is not impaired. 

EAC Membership Token; Any variant. If you are willing to part with yours, we would be buyers 
at $100.00. 


************* 


DENIS LORING, EAC #11 Box 32115 Palm Beach Gardens, FL 33420-2115 

1794 S-64 VF20 Choice light brown, no significant defects. $3750 

Robinson S. Brown Jr. I (9/86) and Jack Robinson (1/89) catalogs by Superior. 

Mint condition, with PR. $65.00 for both, postpaid. 

W**4r*4r**4rW*W4r 


JOSEPH V. DOOLEY, EAC #2409 P.O. Box 1572 Hurst, TX 76053 

(817) 283-8616 


Some Nice Selections from my Middle and Late Date Lists 


1818 

N-10 

AU-50 

$ 220 

1826 

N-6 

40/35 

$295 

1843 

N-4 

VF-30 

$ 150 

1818 

N-10 

AU-55 

280 

1827 

N-1 

40/25, with 

450 

1847 

N-38 

AU-55 

310 

1821 

N-2 

30/25 

625 



scarce obv. 


1848 

N-28 

50/55 

360 

1822 

N-5 

25/20 

110 



rim break 


1855 

N-9(E) 

VF-30+ 

110 

1823 

N-2 

VF-25 

1850 

1842 

N-4 

VF-30 

135 

1855 

N-9(M) 

XF-45 

250 

1824 

N-2 

F-15+ 

100 

1842 

N-9 

VF-35 

129 

1855 

N-9 (L) 

XF-45 

225 


All coins graded and attributed by Bob Grellman. Free postage. 

************* 
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Common ^cnts 

Publication cut off date for next issue is 15 April 2001 

(2ommon 'S a free semi-annual report published in November and May of each year. It is 
dedicated to establishing a census of Late Date varieties and to provide some insight into the availability 
of each variety type. Currently we have 48 collections with over 9,800 specimens listed and growing . . . 
All Late Date collections are welcome whether you only have a couple of varieties or nearing completion. 
The only prerequisite is that you are an EAC member in good standing. Copies are limited to members 
and your privacy is insured as no part of your address is published. 

To join us, either send for a variety data sheet or simply list on a plain sheet of paper each 
variety with the highest grade you have for that variety. I will respond to/acknowledge all submissions 
immediately with a status of where your collection places within the group and a copy of our latest issue. 
Deadline for new collection submissions or updates is two weeks prior to publication date. 

^ommoo ^eirts - Fred Iskra, EAC #3124 - 236 E. Rooney Ave, -Appleton, MN56208-fiskra@fedtel.net 


Join us! Your collection is wanted! 

Large cent collectors! Have you joined the Early-Date Report? This detailed, ranked 
census of large cent collections is published on January 31 st and July 31 st of each year. 

EDR now lists 141 collections with over 18,000 specimens. Only EDR members 
receive copies of the report, and the information is considered private. No part of your 
address is published in any form. Still in doubt? “Just ask an EDR member. ” 

To join us, just send for a collection listing sheet, or send any neat list giving the net grade of the best 
example of each early-date variety in your collection. We suggest that you have at least most of a date set 
(1 793-1 81 4) in order to join. Those joining now will receive a copy of our latest 48-page edition. Deadline 
for our next issue is July 20th, 2001 , for publication on the 31st! 

The Early-Date Report - Red Henry, EAC#3718 - P.O. Box 2498 - Winchester, Va. 22604 

<redhenry@ visuallink. com> 





GARY A. TRUDGEN, EAC #1889 1729 Terrace Drive Vestal, NY 13850 


FOR SALE: 1785 CONNECTICUT COPPER - Miller 3.5-B 

VG. Rarity-4, mailed bust right variety. Smooth, medium brown surfaces with no problems. 
White attribution number painted on the obverse indicating the coin was probably once part of a 
19th century collection. The obverse has full legends but CONNEC is weak along the right side. 
The reverse is weakly struck resulting in partial legends and only a hint of a date. $85.00 

Send for a free list of colonial and state coppers. 
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Jack H. Robinson, EAC #1308 P. 0. Box 9426 McLean, Virginia 22102 

JHRHTR@AOL.COM 703-821-1446 (has voice mail) 703-821-1854, Anytime 

Only I will answer this line 


Boy, was everyone right about waiting 

I just hope that I can finish the mountain of work that the February 2001 
auction sales provided - especially the J. R. Frankenfield Sale. What A Sale! 
Many mysteries to ponder, and many, many changes to make. 

It is my intent to have CQR #17 in the mail by March 21, 2001, via First 
Class Mail. I am dependent upon many things happening in my/our favor, but 
at least I have a plan. Especially with the start of EAC 2001. 

I expect to attend EAC 2001 in Fredericksburg, Virginia, and I will bring 
back issues of CQR, catalogs, etc to be at my table. 

I am looking forward to the discussion time made available about CQR, and 
I hope that we will have an active participation. 


I offer the following ORIGINAL earlier editions, sent POSTPAID: 


1st 

Edition 

12/31/83 

$ 5.00 

(Sheldon 

Varieties Only) 



2nd 

- 3rd Editions 

SOLD OUT 






4th 

Edition 

09/15/86 

6 . 00 

(Updated) 

(Very few left) 



5th 

Edition 

12/31/86 

6 . 00 

(Updated 

after RSB I) (Very 

few left 

6th 

- 7th Editions 

SOLD OUT 






8 th 

Edition 

01/31/89 

7 . 00 

(Updated 

after JHR Sale) 



9th 

Edition 

03/31/90 

7 . 00 

(Updated) 

(I 

pay postage 

of 

$1.38) 

10 th 

Edition 

03/31/91 

7 . 00 

(Updated) 

(I 

pay postage 

of 

$1.38) 

11th 

Edition 

02/29/92 

7 . 00 

(Updated, 

includes CC comparison) 

12th 

Edition 

03/31/93 

7 . 00 

(Updated) 

(I 

pay postage 

of 

$1.38) 

13th 

Edition 

09/30/94 

7 . 00 

(Updated) 

(I 

pay postage 

of 

$1.38) 

14th 

Edition 

03/31/96 

7 . 00 

(Updated) 

(I 

pay postage 

of 

$1.38) 

15th 

Edition 

03/31/97 

SOLD OUT 






16 th 

Edition 

07/31/98 

7 . 00 

(Updated) 

(I 

pay postage 

of 

$1.38) 


We also offer BOTH volumes of the ORIGINAL Grellman loose leaf 
"Attribution Guide for United States Large Cents 1840 - 1857" with the 
"Quick- finder " supplement for a postpaid price of $100. 

The Superior Stamp and Coin, "Jack H. Robinson Sale Catalog", with Prices 
Realized is available, for $40 ** POSTPAID. 

I also offer the following as to the 17th Edition of CQR: 

1. Normal binding $30.00 

2. Spiral (GBC) bound $35.00 

New EAC members may deduct $10.00 from either of the above, just provide 
your membership number (or indicate that it's pending) when you order. 
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IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COPPER COINAGE, 1785-1788 


THE GEORGE C. PERKINS, Esqr. COLLECTION 

Catalogued and Sold at Public Auction by Stack’s January 12, 2000 

Comprising the original auction catalogue descriptions and illustrations 
Elxtracted and reformatted for this special edition 
With a new Introduction and as a special feature: 


A CONNECTICUT CONCORDANCE OF THE 
1975 EAC SALE 
1987 TAYLOR SALE 
2000 PERKINS SALE 

A SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 

Of only 350 hardbound copies 

Price: $125.00 

$3.50 shipping to US addresses 


Call now to reserve your copy of this landmark attribution guide. 


©2001 Stack’s 
123 West 57* Street 
New York, NY 10019 
Tel.2 12-582-2580 
Fax 212-582-1946 
info(fl;stacks. com 
All rights reserved 


the publication of 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
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2001 SUPERIOR GALLERIES. INC. BONDED AND LICENSED AUCTIONEER #158367783 ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


A Fistful of Pennies, 

A Pocketful of Dollars! 


Early Cents Bring Over $2.6 Million at Auction 



Superior 


O n the first day of Superior Galleries' February 
17-20, 2001 Pre-Long Beach Coin Sale, the 
1,940-lot J.R. Frankenfield Collection of American 
Half Cents and Large Cents realized a spectacular 
$ 2 , 602 , 001 . 50 , including the buyer's premium. This 
is the largest realization of copper coinage ever in a 
single sale — eclipsing a similar sale by Superior in 
1996 which grossed $1,982,860 including the 
buyer's premium. 

Notable highlights from the auction include: 

Lot 71, an 1804 half cent ($29,900); Lot 108, an 
1808/7 "overdate" half cent ($21 ,850); Lot 206, a 1793 
"Liberty Cap" large cent ($41,400); and Lot 407, the 
finest known S-163 Noyes Plate Large Cent ($18,400). 

All prices include the 15% buyer's premium. 

Conducted in conjunction with McCawley- 
Grellman Auctions, Inc., the entire February 17-20, 2001 
Pre-Long Beach Coin Sale realized a whopping 
$ 5 , 785 , 354 . 45 . 

Complete prices realized are available online at 

http://www.superiorgalleries.com. 


You Too Can Take Home 
A Pocketful of Dollars! 

Consign your coins by April 9 
for our May 27-29, 2001 
Pre-Long Beach Coin Sale 


CONSIGNMENTS : 
Contact Steve Deeds at 
steve@superiorgalleries.com 
or (800) 421-0754 x230 


CATALOG ORDERS : 
(310) 203-9855 
Contact Ed Grundy (x206) 
or David Cloyed (x205) 




Amev 




i.ARV 




ORDER YOUR HARDBOUND COPY TODAYI 
Collectors' Limited Edition Deluxe 
Hardbound J.R. Frankenfield Catalogs 
$65 While Supplies Last 




The Copper Experts™ 

m SUPERIOR 

McCaWLEY-G RELLMAN 



Steve Markoff 
PNG 289 


BEVERLY HILLS 

We Help Build and Sell Great Collections™ 


9478 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212-4246 
Tel (310) 203-9855 Fax (310) 203-0496 
www.superiorgalleries.com 


OFfICIAL 
AUCTIONEER 

ANA 
2001 

NATIONAL Steve Deeds 
MONEYSHOW. LM 985 





Give him/her a 

<^^S(PECIM gi‘Fi’ 


SPECIAL to Current EAC Members 

$100 Postpaid 

(List Price $125 Postpaid) 

Or Get An Autographed Copy 
Direct from the Author 

John D. Wright 
1468 Timberlane Dr. 
St. Joseph, MI 49085 




